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Ir is more than four years since we began in this work, to press 
the subject of Physical Education upon the community ; to urge 
them to consider the mutual connection and dependence of mind 
and body ; and the consequeaces which have resulted, and which 
still result from overlooking this connection in practice. We have 
been sustained in our views, by many of the most able periodicals 
of the day, and have been encouraged by the appearance of seve- 
ral interesting books on the same general subject. “ The Con- 
stitution of Man, as related to external objects,” by George Combe, 
Esq., of Edinburgh ; “The Influence of Mental Cultivation on 
Health,” by Dr. Brigham, of Hartford; “The Principles of 
Physiology applied to the preservation of Health,’ by Dr. 
Combe, of Edinburgh ; and a recent work by Dr. Caldwell, of 
Kentucky, are among this number. In addition to this, three 
school books, “The Anatomical Class Book,’ by Dr. Smith ; 
“The Outlines of Physiology,” by Dr. Hayward; and “The 
House I live in,” an allegorical description of the human frame, 
by Dr. Alcott, have appeared in Boston; and a fourth work of 
this same general character is expected from Dr. Drake, of Cin- 
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486 Neglect of Physical Education. [Nov. 
cinnati. We might also mention, in this connection, the many 
valuable lectures and addresses on this subject, especially at Con- 
ventions of ‘Teachers in various parts of the United States, which 
have been delivered, and the many manual labor schools which 
have been established. 

We had promised ourselves the pleasure of reviewing another 
of the sarne general tendency, the recent interesting work of Dr. 
Alexander Combe, one of the most valuable of a popular kind, 
we have yet seen upon physiology ; but ill health has compelled 
us to relinquish the hope. We are happy, therefore, to have 
received an article, which we can present as cordially as if it were 
our own, and in which we preserve the editorial style which we 

-have ceased to admit in the articles of others, since our early as- 
sociates have been compelled, one after another, to leave us. 


“The phrase ‘ physical education,’ in the title page of any 
book,” said a friend not long since, “ is alone sufficient to secure 
ita favorable reception.” But he was mistaken. The philosopher 
Locke, who said one hundred and filty years ago, that a ‘ sound 
mind in a sound body is a short but full description of a happy 
state in this world,” might have advanced the same opinion, and 
with his own estimate of the value of a sound body, nothing 
would have been more natural. Yet the observation and experi- 
ence of every friend of physical education, both before and since 
the days of Locke, must, it seems to us, lead to a far different 
conclusion. For ourselves, we feel assured that the subject has 
not obtained a permanent hold on the public mind. There is yet 
a propensity almost every where to exalt the intellect, and leave 
the body to shift for itself; and not a few of those who press the 
subject with the utmost earnestness, and are resolved never to 
cease from doing so, till they cease from their earthly labors, are 
still regarded as enthusiastic or visionary. 

It is this view, among many others, that induces us to welcome 
the appearance of such a work as that to which we have referred, 
by Dr. Combe. The interesting, we might say captivating, man- 
ner, in which the subjects of that work are treated, and the wide 
circulation which the manner of its publication almost inevitably 
secures, have led us to hope that it will do more towards awaken- 
ing the public mind, than any other work which has yet appeared ; 
the abler one, by Dr. Caldwell, not excepted. We hope so, 
because it will be read by more individuals than any previous work ; 
and its style is more of a popular cast than any kindred work 
which has been published, either before or since. Dr. Combe is 
evidently no visionary; and his work will do much, we trust, to 
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relieve others who have used language no stronger than his, from 
that imputation. 


“Society groans,” says he, “under the load of suffering inflicted by 
causes susceptible of removal, but left in operation in consequence of our 
unacquaintance with our own structure, aud of the relations of the differ- 
ent parts of the system to each other, and to external objects. Every 
medical man must have felt and lamented the ignorance so generally prev- 
alent in regard to the simplest functions of the animal system, and the 
consequent absence of judicious co-operation of friends in the care and 
cure of the sick. From unacquaintance with the commonest facts in 
physiology, or incapability of appreciating their importance, men of much 
good sense in every other respect, not only subject themselves unwittingly 
to the active causes of disease, but give their sanction to laws and prac- 
tices destructive equally to life and morality, which, if they saw them in 
their true light, they would shrink from countenancing in the slightest 
degree.” 

He then goes on to adduce examples in support of his position. 
The heated and impure atmosphere of factories, cabins of vessels, 
hospitals, jails, and those jails of mind, — school rooms, — with the 
unreasonable tasking of the body which exists in factories, the almost 
universal mortality among infants, with those daily abuses of the 
Jungs and other vital organs of the body which every medical man 
sees and deplores, are among the evils to which he would direct 
the public attention. 

Dr. Combe adverts, with peculiar earnestness, to those anoma- 
lies in practical life, in the case of individuals little accustomed, 
while in health, to observe or reflect on the influence of external 
circumstances and modes of life in disturbing the action of the 
various animal functions, but at the same time easily and deeply 
impressed by all extraordinary occurrences affecting ther. 

“ One cause of such anomalous conduct,” he observes, “is the dange- 
rous and prevalent fallacy of supposing that because glaring mischief does 
not instantly follow every breach of an organic law, no harm has been done.” 
“ What is more common,” he adds, “than to hear a dyspeptic invalid, who 
seeks to gratify his palate, say that vegetables, (crude ones) for example, or | 
pastry, or heavy puddings, do not disagree with him, as he ate them on 
such a day, and experienced no inconvenience from them? And the 
same in regard to late hours, heated rooms, insufficient clothing, and all 
other sources of bad health.” * ° ® ° “ As the breach 
of the law is limited in extent, and becomes serious by the frequency 
of its repetition, rather than by a single act, so is the punishment 
gradual in its infliction, and slow in manifesting its accumulated effects ; 
and this very gradation, and the distance of time at which the full 
effect is produced, are the reasons why man, in his ignorance, so often 
fails to trace the connection between his conduct in life, and his broken 
health. But the connection subsists, although he does not regard it; and 


the accumulated consequences come upon him when he least expects 
them.” 


Again the Doctor adverts to the indispensable importance of 
pure air, and the injurious consequences which often slowly, but 
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always certainly follow from every exposure to the bad air of 
heated rooms, or crowded parties, theatres, churches, or schoo! 
rooms. 

How much it were to be wished that every teacher and nurse 
in the land would read—and not only read, but appreciate the im- 
portance of Dr. C.’s remarks on this subject. Especially impor- 
tant is it to those teachers who have the charge of large numbers 
of very young pupils in the confined rooms of our cities, towns, 
and villages. In these situations, teachers are generally satisfied, 
if no immediate inconvenience is perceived ; and yet on the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Combe, if the air be impure in any degree, suffering 
must sooner or later follow, even though no individual on earth 
should ever be able to trace the evil consequences to their legiti- 
mate source. 

It is, indeed, indispensable to ventilate school rooms when the 
air becomes perceptibly injurious, as teachers are accustomed to 
do. So far they do well. But to make their own feelings the 
test of security, is wrong, for two reasons. Ist. The bad air, 
especially the carbonic acid, made by breathing, will be found in 
greatest abundance nearest the floor. So that while the teacher 
himself may range above it, in a better atmosphere, the pupils 
may be inhaling, at every breath, the seeds of disease and prema- 
ture dissolution. 2d. Neither the feelings of teacher or pupil, at 
the time, are any certain test of the security of either. 

Here is the difficulty ;—a difficulty which mere preaching to 
instructors, will, we fear, never remove. ‘The teacher must be 
induced to study his own constitution, and its Jaws, and relations. 
Until this is effected, but little is done. ‘Teachers are told of 
their danger and the danger of their pupils; they assent, but do 
not feel. ‘They must study the organic laws, as Dr. C. calls them, 
for themselves ; and draw their own conclusions. We hope much 
from Dr. C.’s book, because we are confident many parents and 
teachers will read it, and that it will be the means of leading them 
to a farther and deeper investigation of the same subjects. 

But not only will the work be likely to interest parents and 
teachers, and lead them to a judicious method of managing those 
who are committed to their charge ; — there is good reason to hope 
it will do much for every individual who peruses it, in aiding him 
to take care of himself. Much is said, in these days, of the im- 
portance of self-education, and of the work never being finished ; 
but there are none of the three great departments of education, in 
which more can be, and should be done by the adult, than in physi- 
cal self-education. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the subject of cutaneous exhala- 
tion. The surface of a middling sized body is usually estimated 
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at about fifteen superficial feet. In a state of health, every part 
of this, excepting, of course, those small portions covered with 
nails, is pierced with little holes, and is constantly emitting vapor, 
in a quantity that would astonish many who have not attended to 
the subject. It is, moreover, a fact well established, that the in- 
ternal surface of the lungs, which is about as extensive as the sur- 
face of the body, exhales, also, a moisture like the skin; and that 
when this exhalation is checked on the surface of the body, an 
increased task is imposed on the lungs. Dr. Combe says: — 

“ We find the skin endowed with the important charge of removing 
from the system, about twenty ounces * of waste matter every twenty-four 
hours; and when we consider that the quantity not only is great, but is 
sent forth in so divided a state as to be invisible to the eye, and that the 
whole of it is given out by the very minute ramifications of the blood ves- 
sels of the skin, we perceive at once why these are so extremely nume- 
rous that a pin’s point cannot touch any spot without piercing them ; and 
we see an ainple reason why checked perspiration should prove so detri- 
mental to health,—because, for every twenty-four hours during which 
such a state continues, we must either have twenty ounces of useless and 
hurtful matter accumulating in the body, or have some of the other organs 
of excretion grievously overtasked; which obviously cannot happen with- 
out disturbing their regularity and wellbeing. People know the fact, and 
wonder it should be so, that cold applied to the skin, or continued expo- 
sure in a cold day, often produces a bowel complaint, a severe cold in the 
chest, or inflammation of some internal organ ; but were they taught, as 
they ought to be, the structure and uses of their own bodies, they would 
rather wonder that it did not always produce one of these effects.” 


In the third chapter of the work before us, is a very full and 
interesting account of bathing, in all its varied forms, cold, tepid, 
warm and vapor. ‘The author insists on bathing, in some form or 
other, as indispensable to all, at all seasons ; and in all, or nearly 
all climates. His directions are so minute, as well as clear, that 
none, we should think, need mistake, in regard to their applica- 
tion to his own case. ‘Those who are unable to sustain, or are 
obviously not benefitted by the cold bath, should use the warm or 
tepid. ‘The latter is considered as the best for general use, especially 
in the cold season, and in cold climates. Sometimes, where the 
cold bath in the common form cannot be borne, or enjoyed, the 
shower bath produces the happiest effects ; and for those who are 
not robust, daily sponging of the body with cold water and vine- 
gar, or salt water, is an excellent substitute for cold bathing. Frric- 
tion of the skin is also highly commended. We should be glad 
to transcribe the whole chapter, but as our limits do not permit, 
we must content ourselves with here and there a striking extract. 


The following is not only striking, but important; and rather 
amusing :— 


* This is the lowest estimate. Generally it is much greater; and in a state 
which we call sweating, greater still. 


41* 



































490 Uses and Abuses of Dress.—Wet feet. [Nov. 


“Tf one tenth of the persevering attention and labor bestowed to so 
much purpose in rubbing down and currying the skins of horses, were 
bestowed by the human race in keeping themselves in good condition, and 
a little attention were paid to diet and clothing,—colds, nervous diseases, 
and stomach complaints would cease to form so large an item in the cata- 
logue of human miseries. Man studies the nature of other animals, and 
adapts his conduct to their constitution; himself alone he continues igno- 
rant of, and neglects. He considers himself not subject to the laws of 
organization which regulate the functions of the inferior animals; but this 
conclusion is the result of ignorance and pride.” 


We have had before our eyes, during the present season, a full 
exemplification of the truth of the foregoing remarks. Every 
day, while the hot season lasted, have the horses of a gentleman 
in this vicinity been taken to a brook, in full view of our own 
window, and thoroughly washed and cleansed, while we are well 
assured that neither the groom nor the master has washed his own 
body in water once a month. And there are thousands who 
never do it once in their whole lives. 

While all the various forms of bathing may be used in such a 
manner, in the case of different individuals, as to prove salutary, 
Dr. C. does not deny that any of them may, by ignorance or inat- 
tention, produce the opposite effects. He therefore devotes much 
of this chapter to the task of showing when and under what cir- 
cumstances, one or another kind is indicated. Most of his rules 
are in entire accordance with the views which have formerly been 
expressed in this work, under the heads, Cold Bathing, Swim- 
ming, &c.; though much more varied and extended, and more 
fully illustrated by cases and anecdotes. 

The uses and abuses of dress ; its results, in particular to the 
skin ; the effects of the various forms of exercise,—walking, rid- 
ing, sailing, &c.—on the skin, and of course on a free _perspira- 
tion, also occupy a conspicuous place in the work. The use of 
flannel next the skin, in cold climates, and some of the more com- 
mon mistakes which prevail in regard to dressing thinly with a 
view to harden ourselves against the evil effects of changes of 
temperature, are most clearly and ably shown. We have one 
extract to make on wet feet. ‘The remarks are of universal appli- 
cation, though the author evidently had in view the inmates of 
school rooms, factories, &c. 

“Tt is well known that a person in ordinary health may walk about or 
work in the open air, with wet feet, for hours together, without injury, 

vided he put on dry stockings and shoes immediately on coming home. 
t is, therefore, not the mere state of wetness that causes the evil, but the 
check to perspiration, and the unequal distribution of blood to.which the 
accompanying coldness gives rise. Wet and damp are more unwhole- 
some when applied to the feet than when they affect other parts, chiefly 


because they receive a large supply of blood to carry on a high degree of 
perspiration, and because their distance from the heart or centre of circu- 
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lation diminishes the foree with which this is carried on, and thus leaves 
them more susceptible of injury from external causes.” 


Several chapters of this interesting work treat of muscular 
action, and of the laws relating to it. The appropriate time, 
place, and kind of exercise, and the adaptation of the latter to 
the peculiarities of constitution, and the varying employments of 
individuals, are pointed out in the most admirable manner. One 
chapter of more than forty pages, is devoted to the consideration 
of the lungs and the various functions which they perform, or in 
which they are concerned; on pure air, and the importance of 
ventilation ; and on diseases of the lungs, and the precautions 
which are required of those who are peculiarly exposed to them. 
One of the closing chapters treats of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem ; the connection between the mind and the brain; and the 
conditions on which alone the health of both can be preserved. 
This last portion of the work is especially important to the seden- 
tary and studious. 

But our readers must not judge of the merits of Dr. Combe’s 
book from this imperfect sketch, and a few insulated extracts. 
The whole work should be read, again and again. It will richly 
repay the labor; and if what we have here said should be the 
means, in any degree, of bringing it into more extensive notice, 
and lead to a more thorough study of the laws of physiology, it is 
all we expect, and all we could desire. Dr. C. seems to regard 
the present universal ignorance of the huinan frame, as in some 
degree pardonable, because it is not voluntary ; but when we con- 
sider the flood of light which has recently been poured on the 
subject, especially by the work in question, is it not obvious that 
no parent or teacher can longer justly plead involuntary ignorance ? 





ON THE MEANS OF CIVILIZING THE INDIANS. 


ESSAY ON THE BEST MEANS FOR EXTENDING KNOWLEDGE AND 
CIVILIZATION AMONG THE WESTERN INDIANS. 


Addressed to the American Lyceum, by Henry R. Scnootcrart, Author of 
Travels to the Sources of the Mississippi, &c. 


[concLuDED ] 


Tue true inquiry respecting these tribes, is not, whether the 
duty of instructing them be an imperious one, but how this duty 
can be most speedily, usefully and efficiently performed. And 
the question, which we take to be the pressing one, in the present 
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condition of Christian operations, is, whether there be any thing, 
in the condition and dispersion of the Indians, which requires a 
peculiar adaptation of the means of instruction, or whether the 
ordinary modes should be exclusively pursued. 

On this point we may be allowed to speak rather from the 
results of personal observation, than from preconceived theory. 
The time has gone by, with us, when we regarded the conversion 
of an adult Indian, as an anomaly in religion. ‘The course of mis- 
sionary exertions, on the frontiers, has brought numerous examples 
of such conversions before us. It has afforded the opportunity of 
observing, that the plain and striking doctrines of the Scriptures 
may be declared to them, in a language which they understand, 
with as promising prospects of their being understood and assented 
to, and adopted as the governing axioms of life, as to other classes 
of individuals, not farther advanced in the scale of intellectual im- 
provement. Coming, as these doctrines do, to their minds with 
the charm of novelty, (a principle as deeply implanted in the 
Indian as the white man,) they are the more readily led to con- 
sider them. ‘The principal impediment, aside from external bias, 
arises from the acquisition of the languages — an object demanding 
the earliest attention, in all attempts at instruction. 

It has been found that the most simple and direct mode of con- 
veying instruction, moral and religious, has been attended with the 
best success. The mode of lecturing on the Scriptures to the 
Indians, should be of the plainest character, and as little as pos- 
sible left to inference. What is not plainly told, will generally 
not be inferred at all. Books should be as simple, as elementary 
books can be made. Orthography should be simple and uniform. 
No rules are likely to facilitate early instruction, but those of the 
most obvious necessity. Much of the dicta, laid down in our elder 
school books, are rather suited to puzzle, than inform the beginner. 
Children are not capable of metaphysical analysis, and least of all, 
Indian children. Indeed, if the spirit of teaching be present, and 
there be perseverance, and discrimination in the order in which 
facts are presented to the youthful mind, it is of little moment, how 
much of the external circumstances and customary forms, be dis- 
pensed with. Personal exertion and ingenuity on the part of the 
instructor, must often compensate for disadvantages of time and 
place. A circle of Indian children, gathered under a grove, might 
be as certainly taught the alphabet and digits, as if they were cov- 
ered with a costly canopy. Buildings become necessary only to 
avoid the common changes of the atmosphere, and to ensure the 
observance of order. But such buildings require nothing beyond 
the simplest arrangement of a school house. It has been bund 
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that children and parents are better kept from the sources of 
jealousy and suspicion, if the scholars come from their parents’ 
lodges in the morning, and return to them in the evening. 

In the system of instruction, the monitorial plan, as it is most 
economical of time, and makes a more direct appeal to the spirit 
of emulation, (which the natives, in an eminent degree, possess,) is 
preferable. ‘There are also some features in the plan of Infant 
schools, highly calculated to interest Indian children. It is found 
that their attention is quickly attracted to forms representing astro- 
nomical and other bodies. And the apparatus may be disinissed, 
at the precise point, where the idea is retained in the memory. 
But every school, whatever aid it may derive from monitors, 
should be placed under the strict and constant care and personal 
supervision of a white teacher. 

Large expenditures in the shape of buildings and fixtures, dimin- 
ish the means applicable to Christian instruction, and are precisely 
those features, which either excite jealousy on the part of the 
Indians, or animadversion on the part of the whites. And it is 
on this account, that boarding schools should be confined, as closely 
as possible, to the sites of academical instruction. ‘To teach a 
scholar is one thing; to board, clothe, and lodge him, another. 
There is no comparison, in point of expense, between the first 
and second objects. ‘There is no necessary connection between 
them. And we believe, that in schools, located in the territories 
of the tribes, the furnishing of both, in the form of free boarding 
schools, has been a positive injury, instead of a benefit to both 
parents and children. No system is so exclusively right, as that 
which begins right. It is a position which forms the very basis of 
civilization, that each member of society must support himself by 
his own industry. And it seems important to teach this truth 
early to the Indians. If they ever exist, as a happy and inde- 
pendent community, it must be through faithful individual exertions 
on their own part. And were the question between the adoption 
of manual labor and free schools, we should think there could be 
no hesitancy, in point of policy, as to the preference of the former. 

Schools, to be greatly beneficial to the tribes, must be local. A 
school situated without the boundaries of the tribe, is also measu- 
rably without the boundary of a moral influence upon it. Expe- 
rience has fully demonstrated the futility of attempts to change 
the moral condition of tribes, by educating a select number of 
their youth, at remote points, while no simultaneous efforts were 
made with the body of the tribe itself. The learning of colleges 
has thus, in a measure, been thrown away upon individuals, who, 
on returning to their tribes, have found them, in no way prepared 
for appreciating their acquirements. Did they labor to convince 
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their erratic countrymen of the advantages of learning over igno- 
rance, of farming over hunting, of letters over rude signs — 


6 all 
Doubt, few aid, and fewer understand.” 





Neither could they themselves maintain the state of artificial ele- 
vation, in which adventitious circumstances had placed them. 
Their first efforts have been received with coldness and indiffer- 
ence. And they have, at last, themselves yielded to despondency. 
Like partial efforts in other departments of human knowledye — 
“ Teach one, in fifty, and the one shall stare, 

To see how blind, the nine and forty are ; 

But teach a band, and there are none behind 

To mark how want of knowledge sinks the kind.” 

The whole failure, in these cases, has resulted from the want of 
local schools, and other sources of instruction. And whatever 
degree of objection arises to them, from this cause, wholly ceases 
the moment the cause is removed. And this may be regarded as 
the plain reason, why some of the tribes who have enjoyed the 
double advantage of academical and primary local instruction, have 
made more rapid advances in civilization. 

Of the same era with the policy of educating, at remote points, 
the few, while the many remained in gross ignorance at home, is 
the opinion that the native languages should be neglected. ‘The 
theory on this subject is, that it is easier to teach the Indians the 
English language, than to learn theirs. Connected with it, we 
have heard of projects for their melioration, in which it was main- 
tained, “that the Indians must sink the distinction of languages.” 
As if it were an easy thing to induce a whole nation to lay aside 
its mother tongue. 

A stronger reason for the disuse of the native languages, arises 
from their crude and imperfect state, and their consequent mal- 
adaptation to the purposes of moral instruction. An Indian who 
has been all his life in the habit of supplying the deficiencies of 
speech by gesticulation and circumlocution, may not be aware how 
far he comes short of the purposes of exactness and precision in 
the conveyance of thought. But when such a language comes to 
be written and cultivated, there will be found numerous deficien- 
cies and redundancies. The pertinacious distinction of matter 
into animate and inanimate classes, while it destroys the distinction 
of gender, has imparted to the vocabulary a cumbrous load of in- 
flections, which greatly extend its limits, while there is but little 
gained in obvious utility. This extension in space is still further 
increased by the most besetting evil of the languages — their tau- 
tological forms, by which not a particle of new meaning is con- 
veyed. ‘These defects will have been observed by those who 
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have given any attention to Scripture translations, which, from the 
days of Zeisberger to those of Peter Jones, are rather numerous. 
The most obvious external trait of these, is, that the Scriptures 
require nearly double the space in the translations, which they 
occupy in either the Hebrew, Greek, or English languages. 

These defects weigh much against the substantial claims of the 
languages to cultivation. ‘They do not, however, interpose a bar 
to it. On the contrary, it is a field in which the genius of mis- 
sionary enterprize is invited to enter, and may be expected to 
triumph. All that relates to the conversion and improvement of 
the adult population, must be done in the native languages. And 
it is a question of practical importance, to what extent they may 
be employed in primary schools, and at what point they may be 
laid aside. On this subject, an experiment, on a large scale, is in 
progress, and we may confidently look to the active laborers in the 
missionary field for information. 

In advancing the subject of moral and religious instruction 
among the Indians, it is not improbable to my mind, that the 
peculiar branch of modern benevolence which is comprehended by 
the subject of Tracts, may open a means of extensive usefulness. 
An appropriate series of school and missionary ‘Tracts, in the native 
languages, might prove valuable helps to teachers now in the field, 
both in their preparation and distribution. And one or two mis- 
sionary papers on the frontiers, (say one in the north-west, and 
one in the south-west,) would quadruple the powers of every 
active laborer. 

In the preparation of such Tracts, it is obvious that a brief and 
simple system of alphabetical notation is required. And to be 
generally useful, it should provide for the whole circle of the lan- 
guages. How far this object may be attained, without such a 
departure from the primary sounds of the English alphabet, and 
without, at the same time, admitting any of its inexactitude and 
partiality of application, is, perhaps, a question of importance. 
For, it must be recollected, that the literature of the Indians, when 
they come to require it, is one which they will find recorded in 
the English language. And it will therefore be an advantage that 
the sounds of its alphabet be not such as shall grate on the Indian 
ear, in repulsive and foreign tones. 

Many subjects are connected with the education and conversion 
of the Indians. The organization of the element of a civil gov- 
ernment among the tribes who have emigrated to the west banks 
of the Mississippi, is one of the number which claims missionary 
aid. But there is none, of more practical importance, than the 
subject of temperance. Without temperance, nothing can be 
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Maternal Influence. [Nov. 


accomplished. ‘There can be no christianity—no well-attended 
schools — no well-cultivated farms—no comfortable buildings — 
no comely dress — no personal cleanliness — no adequate means of 
subsistence — no general health, or sound prosperity. Without tem- 


faenees the bible and the school book may be carried to the 
ndians, but they will be carried as sealed books. 





[For the Annals of Education. } 


INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 


A Great and important change in the public sentiment is 
silently advancing; and if the breaking up of old opinions, and 
the establishment of new, on several important points, cannot be 
effected without a temporary agitation of the elements, still I 
would say, Jet the change come. 

I allude to the mode of operation and kind of influence which 
ought to be exerted in the formation of human character. Let 
me not be misunderstood. I meddle not with the past, to complain 
of it. 1 speak only of the present and future. 

The notion very generally prevails, that the greatest con- 
centration of talent, natural and acquired, is, and ought to be, 
demanded of the presidents and professors of colleges, of those 
who sit on benches, for thousands a year, and plead at the bar for 
sums still larger, and of those who deal with fevers and consump- 
tion, and fractures ; and that as you descend (as it is called) from 
these higher to the more common walks of life, talent, both native 
and acquired, — wisdom and excellence, become less necessary. 

We were going to say, that our own belief is, that this order 
ought to be inverted. But we donot mean so. Nodevoted min- 
ister, no learned counsellor, no wise physician is a whit too wise 
or too good, at present. Let them stand where they are, as we 
have already hinted. But let parents and teachers be educated 
to fill a sphere of action, ;s much more elevated than that of presi- 
dent of a college, judge of a supreme court, or professor of medi- 
cine, as these are now deemed more elevated than the profession 
of parent or teacher. 

“Any body can teach or take care of very young children,” 
said the public sentiment but a little while ago ; “ any body” can 
plead a law case where the amount of property at stake is small ; 
“any body” can prescribe for a cold, or otber slight affection, 
especially in infants. 

But is it so? Does not the voice of human experience incul- 
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cate views somewhat different? Does it not say, Bring your 
yore infants under the influence of the wisest and best of man- 
kind: 

1. Moral Influence. Is it not here, at the earliest possible age, 
that a gospel ministry can be most efficacious? Is it not in prepar- 
ing the ground, sowing the seed, nurturing the young plant, and 
directing the tender twig? In proportion as the human being is 
more advanced, does not the character of its teachers become of 
less and less comparative consequence ? 

2. Intellectual Influence. The younger the child, the wiser and 
better—whether male or female—should be its instructor. ‘To 
put the mind upon the right track at the outset, is pre-eminently 
important. As it comes to act for itself, and consequently gets 
bevond our reach, its teachers, though they cannot be too wise, 
absolutely, may, with more safety, be ignorant. 

3. Civil Influence. Those judges and counsellors who sit in 
parlors and kitchens, and plead at the bar of the tenderest infancy, 
need the greatest amount of true legal knowledge, as well as the 
greatest share of integrity. 

4. Medical Influence. Any body, comparatively, may take the 
charge of a patient in a straight forward fever, or in rheumatism, or 
consumption ; or in the case of a fractured limb—diseases which, 
if overcome at all, must be overcome by the force of nature, unso- 
licited, but only not interfered with. But the wisest and most 
judicious medical advice and aid which you can possibly obtain 
should be procured when your child has catarrh, or sore mouth, or 
bowel complaint, or eruptive disease ; or any little affection which 
it is supposed “any body,” especially any mother can manage 
almost as well as the physician. 

I am aware that the great truth which is developed in these 
desultory remarks is still, to some extent, unpopular. There are 
mothers who have all confidence in their skill in managing the 
tender infant, and yet they would shrink from the charge of a case 
of typhus fever. But if all the diseases of adults were left wholly 
to nature and female nurses, the latter would not lose, for want of 
skill, half so many patients as female nurses of infants now do. 
On this subject I speak with confidence, for 1 know where I stand 
when I make the statement. 

Mothers bring about more physical and moral destruction, 
(unintentionally, of course, but not the less certainly,) than all 
other causes put together. It is useless to attempt to evade the 
force of this conclusion; we have attempted evasion too long. 
The truth must be spoken. They are most powerful for good or 
for evil, who have most influence. But is not the amount, if we 
may so express it, of maternal influence, greater than the amount 
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of all other human influence? It cannot be questioned. Then 
if evil results, in human conduct, is the general rule, and good the 
exception, is not our position confirmed ? 

But why is thisso? Simply because mothers, though they may 
admit the force of our position in the abstract, after all, do not feel 
it; and because men, their nominal lords, will not give them an 
opportunity to feel. 

e speak of the folly of European females who consign their 
infants to the care of nurses and hired servants ; and yet our own 
ears were shocked the other day, to hear of a widowed mother, in 
this country, who has a perfect hatred, and always had, for her 
own children. Yet if every mother hated her children, we cannot 
believe the results would be much worse than they now are. But 
to what purpose is it that a child is fed from its own parent, if this 
is all? I grant this is very well, so far as it goes; but it does not 
go far. It has something to do with the physical frame of the 
infant ; but other causes undo much which is here done, as we 
shall see presently. ‘To what purpose is it that a child bears its 
mother’s name, and receives its food, and perhaps its medicine at 
her hands, if it never sees her smiling countenance, or enjoys her 
company in the best hours of her life,—if her sweetest smiles and 
most vigorous efforts are to receive and entertain transient adult 
company, and her child is her associate only when she can find 
none more fashionable ? 

Can she mould a child’s character, who, for the sake of work or 
company, turns it off, for three fourths of its waking hours, to “any 
body,” no matter who? How much better is this than to trust its 
nursing to a hireling? Does she expect to form the character of 
her offspring, or does her husband expect it at her hands, who 
plies the wheel, or the needle, or the wash bench, nearly her 
whole time, and not only consigns her infant to foreign influence, 
but what is worse, gives it cordials, and elixirs, and other stupi- 
fying draughts as a substitute? She forms character, alas! but it 
is of adepraved sort, whether physical or moral. She forms char- 
acter,—but it is to unform again, or the child’s body, mind, and 
heart are ruined. She forms character indeed ; but it is of a kind 
which can hardly hope for happiness, either here or hereafter. 


A. 










































DOMESTIC SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


No name could convey more fully the conception of such an 

institution, as we believe the education of the female sex requires. 

We have recently been favored with a catalogue of the Seminary 
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at Clinton, which bears this title, under the direction of the Rev. 
H. H. Kellogg. It presents so much that is true and interesting 
on this subject, and the Principal appears to have advanced so far 
towards the completion of a plan which shall enlarge the intellect 
of our female youth, without interrupting the formation of a domes- 
tic character, which shall teach them how to combine elevation 
and improvement of the mind with the most humble labors of the 
hands, that we are persuaded it will interest our readers to learn 
from himself its “ objects, and principles, and results.” 

Mr. Kellogg enters into no argument to show the necessity of 
educating in the best manner, the mothers who are to form the 
mind and character, and ought to command the respect, of the ris- 
ing generation. But he urges that the sex have a claim to educa- 
tion not less strong, and even more extensive, because we need them 
as teachers of the young. 

“Tf the youth of our widely extended country shall ever be instructed, 
it will be chiefly done by them. They are better qualiied by nature 
than the other sex. They better know how to secure the attention, 
confidence, and hearts of the young. ‘They can better exercise that 
patience which is necessary to success. 

“ But if men could do the work as well, they could not be obtained. 
So various and promising are the fields of usefulness, enterprise and 


ambition which lie before them, few will engage in the work of instruct- 
ing children and youth for a compensation such us the community are 


prepared to allow.” 

Mr. K. then argues that in order to furnish this preparation, we 
must have institutions more extensive and better patronized than 
those we now have, not to make learned females, but to afford 
them a thorough education, on terms as reasonable as are afforded 
to the other sex. 

“There are colleges and academies founded by public munificence, 
and sustained by permanent funds and legislative appropriations, for the 
education of young men,—but where are there similar institutions for 
young ladies? And are they not needed? Are females so much 
more wealthy —are their means and opportunities for ag 

e 


so much more abundant that they can educate themselves, w 
the widow’s mite, the abundance of the rich, and the resources of 


. the state, must all be put in requisition toeducate young men? We have 


been accustomed to regard the former asthe dependant class. We have 
felt that man was the lord, and to him the eye of woman, conscious of 
her weakness and her dependence, was to be directed. But here we 
have a practical inversion of these views, or a denial of the importance 
of female education. Are the public aware that their education is, and 
must necessarily be, upon the present system, more expensive than that 
of males? Those institutions which are, in part, sustained by public 
funds, are, with very few exceptions, not calculated to give young ladies 
that training which they need, either as it respects their minds, their 
manners, or their hearts.” 


In regard to the institutions which exist, the same circumstances 
obstruct their progress which have proved fatal to almost every 
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institution which attempts to advance a step beyond the actual state 
of public opinion—the necessity of ample endowment—a cir- 
cumstance, we may add, which would have been fatal to the noble 
institution of Fellenberg, had he not devoted his large fortune to 
its support. On this point, Mr. Kellogg observes :— 


“Those institutions which are designed exclusively for females, are, 
with scarcely an exception, the fruit of private enterprise. Founded 
and sustained upon individual responsibility, with no other dependence 
for the support of the principal and teachers, for remuneration for the 
capital invested, or for the payment of rents, in short for meeting all the 
expenses of such an institution, than the income derived from pupils. 
The expenses must be far greater than in similar institutions, for young 
men. For them, buildings are erected, apparatus and library provided, 

ublic money received from the state, and in most instances a permanent 
und, the interest of which is appropriated towards the support of 
teachers.” 


The list of studies in the Domestic Seminary furnishes ample 
means of intellectual improvement; and Vocal Music, Linear 
Drawing and Calisthenics are among the exercises. Religious in- 
struction is based upon the study of the bible, and the review of pub- 
lic discourses. But the chief peculiarity of this institution is in its 
domestic arrangements. 


“The pupils engage a portion of each day in domestic avocations. 
This portion is greater or less according to a variety of circumstances, 
r the age, health, and wishes of the pupils, and the wishes of their 

iends. 

“The work consists of the various business of the family, together 
with sewing and spinning. It is divided into six departments; Ist. 
Care of the house. 2d. Of the clothes. 3d. Of the dishes. 4th. Cook- 
ing. 5th. Nursing. 6th. Sewing. ‘The young ladies are distributed 
from time to time in these departments. All who spend any considera- 
ble time in the institution, have an opportunity of engaging in each 
department of labor. 

“At the head of each department is placed a young lady competent 
to the entire charge of it; her duties consisting of the supervision of 
the work, and the instructing and directing those placed under her 
charge. She is responsible to the mistress of the family for everything 
connected with the department. 

“These monitors keep an account of the number of hours spent in 
work by each young lady under their charge, and together, form a board 
to determine the relative value of each pupil’s time and work. This is 
credited to the pupils respectively, and deducted from their bills.” 


As one result of these arrangements, we have learned from Mr. 
Kellogg’s conversation, as well as from the prospectus, that they 
have tended to produce more contentment, and domestic enjoyment, 
than is common at our boarding schools — and to banish that spirit 
of complaint and jealousy which is too common. 


“We wish our house to be the home of every young lady who enters 
it. The tendency of this feature is to do away those feelings of dis- 
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tance and separate interests which prevail to so great an extent in 
boarding establishments, and to promote a spirit of united devotion to 
the general good. The pupils being engaged in every part of the estab- 
lishment, in preparing the meals, in keeping the house neat and in order, 
cannot but take an interest (unless under the influence of supreme self- 
ishness and disaffection) in the welfare of the family, similar to that 
which they take in the prosperity of the families to which they more 
properly belong.” 

That such a system, well executed, secures and maintains a 
practical acquaintance with housewifery, will be one of its highest 
recommendations to those “ lords of creation” who value merely 
their own comfort, and especially, to those mothers who do not 
wish to entail their own mortifying “ accomplished ignorance” 
upon their daughters, and their daughters’ husbands. ‘To this, Mr. 

ellogg adds :— 


“ Another very interesting result is, labor is made to appear respecta- 
ble. When literary pursuits are disconnected with domestic duties, 
there is great danger that females will not only lose their relish for those 
duties, but that they will associate in their minds respectability with 
literature, and degradation with labor. Indeed, this effect has been 
lamentably apparent in the case of many educated ladies. There has 
been an erroneous public sentiment in respect to female industry ; but it 
is even now undergoing a change, as is manifest in the fact that families 
of the first respectability have sought situations in this institution for 
their daughters.” 


But Mr. Kellogg states that the saving of expense to the pupils, 
on this plan, is an important advantage. 


“Jt ought not to be supposed that this can be, in most cases, very 
great; for most young ladies are not in a situation to earn very much 
when they enter such institutions. Their age and their slight acquaint- 
ance with business forbid any large expectations from this source. 

“ But there are those who from their capacity for business are able to 
earn that which is not only very acceptable, but without which their 
connection with the institution would cease, or be very much abridged. 
And it is worthy of notice that those persons who most need this pecu- 
niary aid are those who are most thoroughly acquainted with business, 
and tne gee qualified to derive the greatest degree of benefit from 
this source. The amount earned during the hours assigned to work, 
and which do not interfere with their progress in study, varies with 
varying circumstances from ten to thirty dollars per year.” 


Of that part of the plan which proposes to associate several 
young ladies in a hired room, to provide their own food, we cannot 
speak with approbation. Nothing but the most pinching necessity 
ought to be allowed to place them in a position so unlike that which 
belongs to a domestic seminary. But as the economical result of 
the labor required, Mr. K. assures us, that while he is obliged to 
require $110 a year for board and tuition, those who labor, often 
procure an education for $50 or $75 —a saving far less than is 
claimed for manual labor schools of the other sex, but still as great 
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as could be expected from the comparatively low price of female 
labor. 

We shall rejoice if, in this way, the many noble females in the 
middle classes of life, can be furnished with the means of making 
themselves worthy to be the teachers and mothers of American 
citizens. But this, in our view, is but the dust in the balance, 
compared with other effects of the combination of manual labor 
with study on the body, and the mind, and the character. Our 
country will have reason to bless those who shall succeed in per- 
suading parents who have no need of this economy, to educate 
their daughters, as well as their sons, in this way, and thus prevent 
that excessive exercise of the mind which is called for by inter- 
rupting all the peculiar duties and studies of woman, in order to 
attend exclusively to books, for this course too often destroys the 
vigor of the body, and endangers even the ultimate derangement of 
the brain itself, and the awful fate to which the talented female is 
so frequently the victim. Happy will he be, who ean teach the do- 
mestic mother to avoid that mortifying neglect of all improvement 
— that dwindling of the mind — which so often follows her entrance 
on the duties of a family, who ean show the talented and wealthy, 
that domestic duties may be regularly and well performed, without 
the sacrifice of dignity or intellect. 

But we hope much more will be done for the education of female 
teachers, than can be done by an unassisted individual. There are 
numbers of females among the poorer classes, who have the best 
natural qualifications for the office of teachers, but who could not 
procure an education on the most moderate terms afforded by such 
an institution as that at Clinton. ‘They are compelled to resort to 
the manufactory, or to domestic service, as the means of support, and 
thus are lost to the more important service for which providence has 
fitted them. Some institutions are already founded, and some socie- 
ties already in existence, for the preparation of young men as teach- 
érs. We hope ere long, to see associations of females engaged in 
supporting and preparing those of their own sex for this office ; 
for we have heard the conviction of its necessity and its practicability 
expressed in the strongest terms. Nor do, we despair of seeing 
female labors employed in furnishing means for the accomplishment 
of this design. We have mentioned, in a former volume, an ancient 
institution in Guatemala, in which pupils were provided with build- 
ings and means of instruction, and were enabled to provide for their 
own support by the culture of a garden and the management of 
bees ; and the culture of silk has been proved in our country, to 
be highly profitable as well as perfectly simple. 

But without resorting to any new branch of industry, we would 
ask what more is necessary to accomplish the object proposed, than 
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that some proprietor, resembling Fellenberg in wealth and liberality, 
(and surely there are many such in our country,) should have his 
attention turned to this subject, and should be induced to invest his 
capital in a manufactory connected with an institution of this nature, 
where he could secure the requisite amount of work by an alternation 
of laborers, provide them with the means of immediate support, 
and allow them, during their hours of leisure, to avail themselves 
of the means of instruction? Recent calculations in a city of 
England, led to the belief that the efforts of one female in a benevo- 
lent object, were equivalent to those of thirteen males! We would 
therefore ask again, whether it would not be practicable for an asso- 
ciation of females to organize an institution in one of our manufac- 
turing villages already existing, to make arrangements for the selec- 
tion and alternate labors of the females connected with it, and thus 
improve the character of that increasing class of the community, 
and secure the benedictions of thousands of neglected children ? 





REPORT OF THE ONTARIO COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS. 

[The following Address to the Teachers and Patrons of Common Schools in 
Ontario Seer New York, has been long on our files; but it has lost none of 
its practical value. It certainly deserves a place among the “ Annals’’ of Edu- 
cation, and we earnestly bespeak the attention of School Committees, Parents 
and Teachers to the subjects which it so ably presents.) 


Tue undersigned, a committee appointed by the Association of 
Teachers of this County, to present to you some suggestions for 
the improvement of our system of common school education, feel 
that they address you on a subject of high importance. As citizens 
of this great state, we justly boast of the liberal provision which has 
been made for the education of every child. We view our system 
of common school instruction, not only as necessary to promote the 
intelligence of our citizens, but essential to the preservation of that 
civil liberty, which has cost the. blood of our fathers, and which 
they have bequeathed to us as a legacy more valuable than life. 

Our district schools furnish the only means of education to the 
great body of our citizens. Not more than one in fifty of our 
children attend any otker school. 'To improve our common schools, 
then, is to increase the facilities of education to the great mass of 


mag on 
hat our district schools have not been made to yield that amount 
of good to the community, which the system is capable, under dif- 
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ferent management, of giving, we need not say. We shall briefly 
lay before you the results of the deliberations of our Association. 

1. Some obstacles which greatly prevent the usefulness of our 
schools. — These are, small school houses, poorly constructed ; with 
inadequate arrangements for warming them ; with desks and seats 
not suited to children. Most of our school houses are not furnished 
with maps, globes, or apparatus of any kind. Parents are often 
unwilling to furnish suitable books for their children, not thinking 
that a good book may save weeks or months of time to a pupil. 
“ Time is money.” Parents almost universally neglect to visit 
schools. Inspectors rarely visit them. In our villages, many of our 
most respected citizens pay no attention to our district schools, as 
though general education was not a public blessing and common 
good. In many school districts, contentions, arising from various 
causes, have nearly destroyed the usefulness of schools. 

2. What the supporters of schools should furnish. —In addition to 
spacious school houses, well built and made warm, each school 
should be furnished with a map of the County, of the State, and of 
the United States ; a small globe, a numeral frame, geometrical 
and alphabetical cards, geometrical blocks, and a_black-board. 
Each pupil, however small, should have a slate and pencil. In 
many schools, improved books should be introduced. We venture 
to say that $15 expended in maps and apparatus for a school, 
would increase the value of the services of a competent teacher, 
at least one third, during the term of one winter. Parents should 
encourage the teacher, and aid him by their support, in cases 
when called to the discipline of turbulent und ungoverned youth. 
We confidently affirm, that no man, in whatever vocation he may 
labor, suffers greater exhaustion of body and mind than the 
teacher —spending his days in a small crowded room, breathing 
an impure and unwholesome atmosphere, laboring with ceaseless 
activity to accomplish his daily routine of duties, dealing often with 
perverse spirits who have been taught to honor neither father nor 
mother, and much less teacher ; leaving the scene of his labors at 
night, every muscle relaxed and his spirits exhausted, with the 
reflection that to-morrow the same routine is to be repeated. 
Were it not that the dawning of intelligence in the youthful mind, 
the developement of the intellectual man, and the kindling up of 
love for study in some of his pupils, and their affectionate interest in 
all he says and does, cast a charm over him, and make him forget his 
toils and his exhaustion, many a teacher would relinquish forever 
an employment, in which success is crowned with so lite profit or 
praise, and failure is accompanied with so few circumstances of alle- 
viation. Let parents, then, aid, encourage and sustain teachers in 
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their laborious efforts to advance the good of those whom they com- 
mit to their charge. 

3. We would respectfully suggest a few considerations to 
Teachers. 

1. Labor assiduously to improve yourselves in the business of 
teaching. Study howtoteach. Watch the operations of the mind ; 
observe the effect of different modes of teaching the same branch. 
Devise new arts to interest children in study. We commend to 
your notice and careful study, Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping, 
a work which every teacher should read. We commend to your 
patronage the Annals of Education, a monthly publication of great 
value. We also respectfully and earnestly urge teachers to form 
associations for their special benefit. If a few teachers, situated in 
the neighborhood of each other, would meet weekly or semi- 
monthly, and discuss those subjects which daily, concern them ; if 
the teachers of towns would form such associations, great good would 
result. In those towns in which Lyceums are organized, Teachers’ 
Associations might be organized in connection with them ; and a 
portion of each evening, on which the Lyceum meets, the teachers 
might spend by themselves, and devote it especially to their improve- 
ment in the business of teaching. We should add no more on this 
subject, did we not know, that many teachers in those towns in 
which Lyceums have been organized and ably sustained, have not 
aided and encouraged them. We do hope the time will quickly 
arrive, when no teacher will find patronage or employment in this 
county, who will not attend and aid in sustaining these voluntary 
associations for improvement. We do hope that school districts will 
hesitate to employ such men as teachers, who will not interest 
themselves in efforts for improving the intelligence of the commu- 
nity around them. We seriously propose the question to parents, 
whether they can place their children, with any fair prospect of 
intellectual improvement, under the charge of those who manifest 
no disposition to advance the intellectual improvement of the society 
with which they associate. 

2. We consider one of the greatest defects in the present mode 
of managing schools to be, the almost entire want of employment 
for small scholars. The story which has circulated in our news- 
papers, of the little boy, who, on being asked what he did at school, 
replied, he said his A B and C, and sat on a bench, is too true a 
description of a portion of many of our district schools. Schools 
become places of extreme weariness to children ; and a disrelish for 
everything connected with them, is created from the actual want 
of something to do. We would recommend that every child should 
have a slate and pencil; that geometrical diagrams and cards of 
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letters be placed before them, and they be permitted to imitate them, 
and show their teachers from time to time the results of their 
attempts. Children will thus learn to write, and will be greatly de- 
lighted with the employment. 

As soon as children can read, we would recommend to teachers 
to put them to mental solthines: beginning with Emerson’s North 
American Arithmetic, and then taking Colburn’s First Lessons. 
This course will furnish employment for them, make them happy, 
and fit them for the study of larger systems of arithmetic. 

3. We would recommend to teachers the practice of asking their 
pupils questions, to excite them to the examination of subjects, and 
to form early habits of close observation. We will explain our 
meaning by an example. 

Mr. B. one morning, as he called his school to order, asked his 
pupils the following questions. 

T. Can any one of you tell me if there is any thing in the room 
which you cannot see ? ; 

The children.looked at each other and at their teacher. A lad 
who was once in an infant school, answered ; There is ; it is the atr. 

T. How do you know that? 

A little girl replies; When I move a fan, 1 feel the air. 

T. What is the use of the air? 

C. We cannot breathe without air. 

T. Would fire burn without air? 

C. We think not. 

T. Can you think of any other use of air? 

No answer. 

T. What is wind? 

C. Air in motion. 

T. What does the wind do to ships? 

C. It blows against their sails and moves them. 

T. Did you ever read or hear of wind mills? 

C. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B. then told his pupils to find their lessons, and study ; and 
if they were diligent, he would ask them more questions at noon. 
The scholars studied far better than usual. Noon sooncame. He 
then asked the children the use of an ox ; beginning with the 
smallest boy in school. He replied, to draw wood ; a second, to 
draw hay; a third, to plough the ground; a fourth said, his flesh 
was good for food, his fat for candles, his horns for combs and knife 
handles ; a fifth, his hide for leather, his hair to put into mortar, his 
feet to make glue, &c. The children went home pleased, told their 
parents the history of the half day, and many a smiling parent re- 
plied to his little one; You have a good teacher. 
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We would recommend to teachers, to prepare sets of questions on 
various subjects, for the instruction and amusement of their pupils. 
To aid them in this, we would refer them to a small book, called 
“The little Philosopher,” and also to the “ Pestalozzian Primer.” 

4. We would recommend to teachers, the introduction of Signs 
into their schools, to avoid the many questions asked. The raising 
of the hand may be understood to mean a request to leave one’s 
seat ; raising the hand with all the fingers shut but one, a request 
to speak ; with two fingers up, to go out, &c. These simple signs 
will be found to save much trouble, and will be quickly learned by 
children, who will adopt the use of them, with great pleasure. 

5. In many school districts, Libraries have been organized, in the 
following manner. The scholars, under the direction of their 
teacher, form an association, each agreeing to take one or more 
shares, at 25 or 50 cents. ‘The money is paid in —books are 
purchased suitable for children and youth — each one draws a book 
on his share. ‘The effect is, to create in children a love for read- 
ing and gaining information. A parent, perhaps, cannot give his 
children a few shillings which will benefit them more than in this 
way. 

6. Let the teacher labor to make the school pleasant to the 
scholars. Let them be told what they are capable of becoming. 
Tell them of the powers of the mind; how they will expand by 
culture ; how subjects which are now difficult, they will, by improv- 
ing their time, soon comprehend with ease. ‘Tell them that a little 
learned every day, will amount to much in a few years. The boy 
who willread ten pages a day, will in ten years, read seventy vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each ; that it is by diligent and perse- 
vering attention, that anything useful or great is accomplished. Tell 
them that there are no bounds set to the human mind; that it will 
expand and expand —that it is immortal. Relate to your pupils 
the lives of great men, who have risen from low stations ; and tell 
them that they, by the same diligence and perseverance, may ac- 
quire equal knowledge and equal respect. The teacher should 
impress upon his pupil, that the acquisition of knowledge will pro- 
mote his happiness and usefulness ; and that, next to the improve- 
ment of the feelings of the heart, the pursuit of knowledge is the 
noblest employment of man. 

7. To render a school truly pleasant, and study interesting, the 
teacher should instruct understandingly. In the first steps of the 
education of a child, the teacher should take unwearied pains to 
make him understand every word he learns. The first book used 
should allude only to objects familiar to the child. To explain our 
meaning, we refer teachers to Worcester’s Primer. Every lesson 
in this little book is about things familiar to a child of four years of 
age. In selecting books to follow this, let the same object be kept 
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in view ; that they are composed of stories suited to children of this 4 
age. The teacher should pay very particular attention to the mean- 3 
ing of words, not requiring exactly such a definition as a dictionary ; 
furnishes, but rather that the child refer the word to the thing in- ; 
tended by it. The teacher, in pursuing this course, must, at first, 
require the definitions of such words only as are the names of objects 
familiar to the child. From the names of objects, he may proceed 
to those qualities of them which the senses of sight, feeling, and 
hearing, reveal to the child. In this manner, every lesson will be- 
come more and more interesting to the little learner. 

8. We strongly urge teachers to improve the moral feelings of 
their pupils ; to teach them to be kind and affectionate to each other, 
to respect the aged, to honor their parents, and to reverence the 
name of Gop. Teach them to love truth, and to despise deception. 
Let these topics be frequently conversed upon, in a familiar man- 
ner, before your pupils, and illustrated and enforced by interesting 
anecdotes, suited to excite the attention of children and youth. 

In conclusion, and as one of the results of the meetings of the 
Ontario Association of Teachers, and of the information laid before 
them, we would say to parents and teachers, that increased and uni- 
ted efforts on the part of both, are necessary to bring our common 
schools to that state of usefulness which the friends of improvement 
desire ; that the active co-operation of the patrons of our schools with 
the laborious exertions of teachers, is indispensable to the success 
of our system of primary education. We cannot estimate how 
much parents would aid in the business of education, by early en- 
couraging in their children the practice of reading, and improving 
their leisure hours in a profitable manner. Every father, in the 
winter evenings, should have his domestic school. Here the first 
love of learning should be kindled up; the mind should be early 
supplied with its appropriate nourishment. ‘The rising generation, 
thus trained up to intelligence and usefulness, under the united 
efforts of parents and teachers, will be eminently qualified to take 
the place of their fathers, and to succeed to the responsible trusts 
which must soon pass to their hands. 














[For the Annals of Education.] 
ON THE USE OF PICTURES IN SCHOOL BOOKS. 








In a former number of the “ Annals,” I offered a few remarks, 
introductory to the discussion of the question now agitated, as to 
the utility of pictures in books of education, The subject is in- 
teresting, and the arguments, if drawn out at full length, would 
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occupy a space beyond what can fairly be assigned to it. I must 
therefore be content with hinting at them, leaving the reader to 
follow out the trains of thought that are thus suggested. 

In the first place, it is proper to observe that I do not vindicate 
the idle use of pictures in books for embellishment, though I be- 
lieve that tasteful and spirited designs, with a view to give a book 
an attractive and pleasing aspect, may be lawfully carried to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘The real points at issue are, 1. Are pictures 
useful in juvenile books? 2. What is the proper limit to their 
use ? 

1. Are pictures useful in juvenile books ? * The great objects of 
intellectual education or instruction are, 1. to communicate know]l- 
edge ; 2. to enlarge and strengthen the mind; 3. to establish good 
mental habits. If the picture system tends to secure any or all of 
these objects, it is so far useful ; if not, it is useless. 

The natural impulse of a child is to exercise his senses; he 
wishes to touch — to taste —to hear, and above all, to see. The 
eye is the most active and graspmg of all the faculties. It brings 
more ideas than all the others — and how active is it in children ? 
Bring a child to the school room—to the book. How does his 
eye wander from the alphabet ; it steals to the faces of the other 
children ; it gazes through the open door or window ; it pursues 
the fly along the wall, or the spider to the corner of the room. 
All these things give him ideas, and his Maker has so constituted 
him, that everything around is a natural book, and he is earnest to 
read it. But the artificial book of letters and words — all this to 
him is an unintelligible mummery, in which he takes no interest, 
and from the study of which, he feels an impulse in every limb to 
escape. 

How then shall you induce him to learn? Shall you entice or 
drive him? If you drive him, will you not sour his disposition, 
and create an aversion to books, by rendering them, at the thresh- 
old, sources of fear and punishment? But how shall you entice 
him? ‘There are two means. In the first place, children are very 
imitative, and one child will try to do what another does. Place 
him therefore by another child, nearly of his own age, who has 
learned to read, and he will soon be inoculated with a desire to do 
the same. In this humor, give him a book with simple pictures. 
These he will understand. Connect with them letters and words ; 
these he will readily learn, and in a short space, the meaning of 
words, the significancy of a book, will dawn upon the infant intel- 
lect. The printed paper will cease to be mummery, and the 
first reluctance will give place to an earnest love of reading. All 
this is too obvious to need illustration, and thus far, both as tending 
to communicate knowledge, enlarge the mind, and give good men- 
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tal habits in the important era of a beginning, pictures are de- 
cidedly serviceable to education. 

Suppose the child has learned to read; how many subjects of 
study are now before him? In the first place, geography is pre- 
sented. ‘This consists almost wholly of ideas of visible objects — 
rivers, hills, valleys, mountains, lakes, oceans, cities, edifices, ani- 
mals, races of men, customs, &c. What would be the most 
effectual method of getting correct and vivid ideas of these things? 
Doubtless, to travel and see them. But this course cannot be 
pursued. What then is the next best? Certainly to present 
maps, plans, and pictures of these visible objects. These will not 
only shorten the study by an abridgement of time and labor, com- 
municating at a glance what it would require pages to describe, 
but they give clear and distinct ideas of what mere words cannot 
portray. ‘Thus, in the second stage of education in the most im- 
portant of all juvenile studies — Geography — pictures are an 
invaluable auxiliary. ‘They communicate knowledge, they give 
ideas, and thus awaken and expand the intellect ; they give dis- 
tinct and strong impressions, and these tend to establish the habit 
of understanding and retaining what is studied. 

We might proceed to apply similar observations to the farther 
progress of the pupil, particularly in the study of Natural History. 
How few animals can he actually see, and yet how perfectly may 
he know the forms, the aspect, the attitudes, the motions of them 
all, by the help of pictures? And in the study of History, too, 
how great may be the aid of pictures! You may describe a cru- 
sader or a knight errant by well chosen words, but a simple wood 
cut will give a better idea of his appearance; you may tell of 
Cromwell dissolving the parliament; you may dilate upon his 
rigid form and features ; you may detail his dress, and paint his 
air and his aspect—a ‘wood-cut will accomplish more with the 
young student than all your eloquence. 

In the study of the Bible too, how important is the use of pic- 
tures! Suppose you wish to convey an idea of the dress of a 
high priest — will not an engraving do it better than verbal descrip- 
tion? And cannot a multitude of the objects mentioned in scrip- 
ture, animals, trees, plants, edifices, as well as many points relative 
to the mamners and customs of the Jews, all of which it is neces- 
sary to understand, in order to comprehend the sacred volume, be 
better represented by cuts than words ? 

There can be no question then, that, as an auxiliary, pictures are 
of the greatest importance in education ; as before remarked, they 
often do effectually what words can do but imperfectly ; they give 
vivid and lasting ideas of things, of which written language can 
only impart obscure and feeble impressions. They serve there- 
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fore not only to communicate knowledge, but to communicate it 
in such a manner as to invigorate the faculties, and lead the mind 
into the important habit of understanding things thoroughly, and 
recollecting them with ease and clearness. 

We believe every person who has paid close attention to chil- 
dren will concur in these views. Pictures are indeed a far more 
natural language —a vehicle of instruction much more adapted to 
the nature of children, than the artificial language of letters ; and 
so far as they can be used, they are effective instruments of edu- 
cation. The best method of communicating knowledge is to place 
before the child the objects of knowledge. If you would give 
the most accurate idea of a lion, bring the lion himself. If you 
cannot do this, give a picture of him. Why is travelling esteemed 
a great advantage? And why are the descriptions of an eye- 
witness listened to with such interest? ‘The reason is that the 
eye has a scope beyond all the other senses ; it flies on wings of 
light, and busy as the bee, brings home images from every visible 
thing, and stores them away in the cells of memory. ‘These are 
the most vivid of all ideas, and he who is speaking of things he 
has seen, speaks with a clearness and animation which fascinate 
the listener. And shall we in education be denied the use of an 
art, which, if it cannot bring into the study the objects which a 
traveller sees, may at least, place before the eye lively delineations 
of them? If there is an art which is the best substitute for the 
best method of acquiring exact knowledge, and if it is peculiarly 
suited to the taste and faculties of childhood, shall not childhood 
profit by it ? 

Knowledge has a gravitating power like that of matter —a little, 
provided it is clear and distinct, constantly attracts more ; and a 
single idea implanted by seeing a wood-cut, has often led the 
mind from one step to another, tll it has mastered a whole science. 
This principle in the human mind is of infinite importance in edu- 
cation. We believe it is too much overlooked. Give a child a 
little knowledge of Natural History, and as his intellect advances, 
like a wheel that is set in motion upon a declivity, it will speed 
onward with an accelerating velocity, till it compasses the whole 
subject. This is the natura! tendency of the mind—but a false 
system of education may check, or turn it aside. Let a book 
become hateful by being associated with the rod and a scowling 
brow ; or let its pages speak in such a style, that the reader only 
gets faint and obscure ideas, and instead of aiding, you hinder the 
progress of the mind ; instead of accelerating the wheel, you sink 
it in the sand ; instead of cultivating the plant, you trample upon it, 
you crush it. If these things are so, how important is the use of 
pictures, properly applied, in giving the first impulsive knowledge, 
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and in assisting the young mind to gain clear ideas, where verbal 
language fails ! 

It would be easy to produce examples, and multiply arguments 
to strengthen the ground here taken, but it would seem hardly 
necessary to say more on a subject so clear. A few observations 
upon the proper limit to the use of pictures in education, and we 
have done. 

In England, this system is carried much farther than in this 
country. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge are 
expending sums of money in their various publications, for maps, 
plates and cuts, which surpass anything ever attempted in this 
country. Not only are the juvenile books illustrated by engrav- 
ings of great spirit and beauty, but all other publications, as voy- 
ages and travels, books of history, zoology, and other branches of 
natural science abound with lithographs, steel-plates and wood-cuts. 
There is now in a course of publication, in London, an extensive 
Encyclopedia of Geography, in which there are to be nearly 2000 
fine engravings. And will any one say this is going too far? How 
can this be so? So long as these engravings impart knowledge in 
a better manner than words, who can with reason condemn them ? 
Let it not be said that pictures tend to cultivate indifference to 
reading, and aversion to study. ‘They cannot have such an effect, 
either on the young, or on the adult. ‘Thousands have had their 
curiosity excited, and thus been stimulated to read, and read with 
interest and effect, by seeing a picture; but no one can testify 
from his own experience, that his interest in any subject was al- 
layed or weakened by a good picture of it. 

The only restrictions, then, which the present state of things 
would lead us to impose upon the use of pictures are these. Poor, 
or indifferent, or inaccurate engravings should be discouraged ; cor- 
rect and spirited engravings, illustrative of all subjects, whether in 
books of instruction or amusement, which convey ideas with more 
accuracy and effect than words can do, are deserving of encour- 
agement, so far as they do not interfere with the necessary cheap- 
ness of this class of publications; it being however understood 
that a preference is always to be given to those which communi- 
cate knowledge over those which illustrate fancy scenes. The 
low price at which juvenile books are afforded is a sufficient proof 
that the picture system has not yet touched upon the above-mnen- 
tioned ground of restriction, and we believe there is still room for 
carrying it beyond its present limits with a salutary influence. Let 
us teach all we can by every art and facility — there is still enough 
to learn — there are still difficulties enough to overcome — still am- 
ple fields in which the diligent and faithful teacher may exercise 
the patience, and task the faculties of his pupils. If the rising 
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generation become impatient of study, and weary of mental toil, 
it must arise from some other source than the picture system, or ¥ 
from an abuse of that system. It would be as wise to complain 
of railroads and cotton gins, and other inventions to abridge labor, 
and accuse them of a tendency to encourage indolence and weak- 
ness, while it is well known that they are excitements to enter- 
prise and exertion, as to complain of the use of pictures in edu- 
cation, while they are as surely calculated to stimulate the intellect, 
and give it strength and courage, as well in its first steps, as its 
onward progress. A fair wind may prove destructive to a ship ill 
managed, but let us not impute such misfortune to the fair wind. 

The writer, under the signature of X, to whom we have re- 
ferred in a preceding number, considers the author of Peter Par- 
ley’s tales as particularly obnoxious to the charge of having 
carried the picture system to excess. As we take a different view 
of the subject, we should deem that a merit, which X condemns. 
But as to the matter of fact, this writer is in the wrong. The 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales has never carried the Picture Sys- 
tem so far as the Editor of the Annals himself, in connection with 
3 Mrs. Willard, in their work entitled the Rudiments of Geography. 
f In that, pictures are avowedly a prominent part of the means of 
4 instruction, and constitute a larger, and more essential portion of 
the book than of any other we are acquainted with. This work 
preceded the editorial labors of the author referred to, and more 
5 than any other single publication, has contributed to promote the 
i picture system in this country. We say this to the credit of the 
authors, and rejoice that the good sense of the public has led them 
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thus signally to approve the picture system, by selecting as the i 
object of their particular favor, one of the most highly-pictured " 
school-books in the United States. i 








ON THE PHYSICAL TREATMENT OF CHILDREN, 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON THEIR CHARACTER. 






From the Journal of Hztxrotn, Professor of Medicine at Leipsic. 






In the first number of this work, published in August, 1830, we : 
mserted an essay on the subject of Infant Education, and made the ! 
following remarks :— 

“The manner of directing the child in the common actions and con- 
cerns of life, will have an influence even more direct, upon his future 


character. We may pamper his appetite until we make him value the 
pleasures of the senses more than all others. We may measure his 
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need of food, rather by some arbitrary rule, than by his constitution and 
appetite, and thus lead him to habitual excess upon principle, which we 
have known to produce and perpetuate disease in later life. There can 
be no doubt that many have been plunged into the gulf of intemperance 
by the habit so prevalent, of giving cordials even to the infant in the arms 
of its mother, to palliate a momentary inconvenience, or with the false 
idea of their giving him strength; or what we cannot but deem still 
worse, by administering an opiate merely to relieve the mother from the 
care of the infant, and thus, not only endangering his constitution, but 
producing the habit of using these insinuating poisons.” 


To this, we added :— 


* As soon as the day can be divided into periods, in reference to rest 
and occupation, and the supply of his wants, the character of his future 
life may be seriously affected by the regularity or irregularity with which 
the little affairs of his life are conducted. It is scarcely credible that the 
child of a family where order is neglected, and everything that eoncerns 
him is conducted with irregularity and confusion, should ever acquire 
those habits of system and order so necessary to success and usefulness 
in life.” 

In a former number, we inserted an article translated from the 
German of Heinroth, an eminent Physician at Leipsic, confirming 
the same views, especially in reference to the food of children. 
The Professor next goés on to speak of the other great wants of 
childhood ;—— warmth, air, and sleep. 

In regard to warmth, he observes that it is highly important that 
the infant should be guarded from currents of air, and cold, which 
often produce, in a few moments, the seeds of dangerous disease. 
But on the other hand, excessive warmth, either of the room, or 
of clothing, will render it feeble, and more susceptible of cold even 
to a painful and dangerous degree. 

But an evil of still greater magnitude often arises from keeping 
an infant too warm. ‘The first and most necessary means of as- 
certaining and increasing its own strength, is the inborn propensity 
to motion. This serves to wake up the interior being. On this 
propensity depends the subsequent disposition to action — in short, 
the love of occupation— the habit of industry. For it cannot be 
too often repeated, that the true life of man consists in action. 
Then the foundation of moral nature is laid in the earliest physical 
wants — and to check this early propensity, will obstruct the sub- 
sequent developement. 

‘Now the disposition to keep an infant warm, often leads the 
mother to interfere with this propensity. Wrapped, and rolled, 
and packed in a variety of garments and coverings, the poor child 
can scarcely turn its head, much less move its limbs ; and in some 
countries, it passes the first months of its fresh and joyous exist- 
ence in the state of a mummy, without being able to carry off, by 
its limbs, the strong stream of life and strength which flows in upon 
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it. Its uneasiness or suffering is strongly manifested by its cries 
and fretfulness, which no excessive nourishment, or artificial nurs- 
ing and rocking into forced slumbers can relieve. 

It is to little purpose to have the child, thus packed up, carried 
out in the arms of the nurse, or in a little wagon; and however 
well covered it may be, its limbs will be chilled sooner in cold air, 
in proportion as they are kept motionless. ‘The motion which it 
needs, is the use of its limbs; and for this purpose, it should be 
laid, several times a day, upon a bed, and allowed to move its 
hands and feet with perfect freedom. Its smiles, and joyous cries 
will soon show how agreeable it is; and where no attention is paid 
to this, evil consequences almost certainly follow. 

Another indispensable want of the infant, is air. It is, indeed, 
a part of its nourishment, for it is necessary to prepare the blood 
to communicate nourishment to the body. The child needs pure 
air, which it can never have, if it is perpetually shut up in the nur- 
sery ; and without pure air, it will soon lose its color, and appetite, 
and sleep. One who is kept in impure air, becomes heavy, cheer- 
less, fretful, and self-willed, and injury is done to the moral char- 
acter in this way, also, by the neglect of its physical wants, while 
an important means of developing that character is taken away. 
The confined air of chambers, especially if it is rendered impure 
by the want of cleanliness as well as constant breathing, has none 
of that life-giving quality which tinges the cheeks of the peasant, 
and whose absence bleaches the complexion of the citizen. ‘This 
air is the more injurious in proportion as it is less frequently re- 
newed, from thoughtlessness, or the fear of chills. Even from an- 
tiquity, it has been a common opinion, and with much reason, that 
the want of fresh air tends to produce dulness, and stupidity of 
feeling. 

Heinroth next treats of the subject in a manner so unusual, that 
we present his views entire, and earnestly recommend them to the 
attention of every mother. 

“Sleep is, in fact, a part of the necessary nourishment of the 
child. In sleep, its vegetation, or growth, proceeds most rapidly. 
In its waking hours, its strength is taxed in other ways, especially 
by the continual activity of the senses, and the never-ceasing mo- 
tion of its limbs, when this is allowed. The vigor of life, during 
the waking hours, is rather spent in the exercise of its infantile pow- 
ers, than in the enlargement and completion of its organs and limbs. 
In this view, no amount of nourishment, no other excitement, can 
supply the place of sleep. It is, indeed, the opposite of excite- 
ment—it is, so to speak, the principle, the spirit of rest, the 
ground on which all activity depends. 
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“The child needs more sleep in proportion as its powers of body 
and mind are less developed, for in sleep, the organs of sense and 
motion strengthen themselves by rest for greater activity, while the 
business of nourishment goes on with undisturbed efficiency. The 
supply, (but not the oversupply,) of the simplest and most nutri- 
tious food, the enjoyment of fresh air, and free bodily exercise, will 
ensure a sound and refreshing sleep, because the supply of these 
wants produces a natural weariness. If this is not brought about 
naturally, or is prevented by artificial excitement, there will be 
either no sound sleep, or the child will suffer unnatural and painful 
wakefulness. ‘The guardians in the nursery are often in the deep- 
est ignorance of the causes of disturbed sleep, because they do not 
call their understanding into exercise on such occurrences, an effort 
which does not require medical knowledge, but only observation 
and daily experience. Hence they ascribe it to accident, a con- 
venient resort for those who wish to save themselves the trouble of 
seeing and thinking. 

*'The sources of the uneasiness will be more obvious in propor- 
tion to the neglect of the mother. Excessive warmth, want of 
fresh air, want of motion of the limbs, neglect of cleanliness, (which 
sometimes produces a permanent eruption,) or above all, excessive 
or improper food, are sufficient to account for restlessness. When 
the mother or nurse frequently gives way to passion, even the nourish- 
ment of her own bosom is poisonous to the infant; and the same 
consequences will follow when she neglects her own diet or health. 
Either of these causes is sufficient to produce the colic, and other 
diseases with which children suffer, and even the convulsions, to 
which those that are ill-managed are subject. In short, all the 
food which ferments, instead of digesting in the child’s stomach, 
gives rise to those accidents, which should be called by their true 
name, the effects of negligence. 

“When any of these causes produce unnatural wakefulness, the 
mother or nurse is urged on by the blind impulse that the child 
needs sleep, as well as by the laborious attention which is neces- 
sary to an infant thus unnaturally excited, and by sympathy with 
its sufferings to try every method to produce it. She will tell you 
that ‘ the want of sleep is the source of his troubles,’ and that ‘if the 
little sufferer could only sleep, all would be well,’ forgetting the 
very evils she has, herself, entailed upon it. She tries then to lull 
him with singing, or rocking in the arms, or in the cradle, —a mo- 
tion which drives the blood into the head, and by its pressure on the 
brain, produces stupifying slumbers. 

“If this fails, other means are resorted to. The child is allowed 
to drink as much as it can and will; and it often drinks from the 
heat and thirst of fever until it sleeps from weariness, or from the 
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pressure upon the stomach and brain produced by the quantity of 
food. Or, finally, if nothing else will answer, they resort to ano- 
dyne powders or drops. Now, the child will sleep from stupor ; 
and having attained these objects, its mistaken guardian breathes 
freely. 

ie in this way, the child is poisoned with art'ficial sleep, as he was 
before with excess of food. But the nature of our sleep has great 
effect on the manner of awaking, and on the vigor of the soul. If 
we awake from healthy sleep, we are refreshed, and go cheerfully 
to our day’s labor. But if our slumbers are weary, dead, or in- 
terrupted, we are gloomy, languid, unfit for thought; and discon- 
tented with ourselves, and the whole world. ‘These last are the 
results of artificial sleep on a child, and a course of such treatment, 
and such consequences, has the most pernicious influence on the 
character as well as the health of the child; for it forms these un- 
pleasant feelings into a habit. How can the soul be rendered 
cheerful, when so much interrupted and embittered by the defects 
of the body, when life is thus rendered painful from its outset ? 

“* We thus see new evidence, that errors in physical treatment of 
children, lie at the root of false education ; for when a plant finds 
no healthy nourishment in the soil from which it grows, how can it 
produce a vigorous stem, and healthful branches, or cover itself with 
leaves and blossoms? ‘The fruits of life exist in the seed, and are 
already prepared in the very commencement of its germination.” 









AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 





In a former number we gave a sketch of Dr. Beecher’s remarks 
before the Institute, and of Mr. Abbott’s Lecture, which was pub- 
lished during the session. As the hope of a speedy publication of 
the Lectures is disappointed, we avail ourselves of the following 
sketch of them, furnished by one of our correspondents who at- 
tended, and who is, himself, much indebted, on some points, to a 
correspondent of the Hingham Gazette. 

Hon. Cares Cusine, of Newburyport, in his introductory 
Address, labored witi much ability, to show the absurdity of the sen- 
timent, that the poor are happy in proportion to their ignorance. 
Hig views afford a striking contrast to those which were lately 
presented in the British Parliament, where a member endeavored 
to show, —and a member, too, who owes his elevation to early 
elementary instruction — that all the efforts for educating the com- 
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mon people better than they were twenty or thirty years ago, were 
misplaced. 

In speaking of the best, and at the same time the most efficient 
motives that can be employed to induce the young to make proper 
application to study, Rev. Warren Burton, of Hingham, dwelt 
at considerable length, on emulation. He adverted to the injus- 
tice to which its use, in our schools and colleges, gives rise ; of the 
injury which it often occasions to the health; of its great danger 
to the spiritual nature of man, by substituting anxiety, discourage- 
ment, despondency, disappointment, despair, envy, detraction 
and malignity, for better feelings and passions ; and of its tendency 
to divert the student from what should be the great end of study, 
the acquisition of knowledge, the discipline of the mind, and the 
improvement of the heart. He did not doubt that emulation, in 
past times, in consequence of the absence of better motives, had 
been of considerable use. But now that the philosophy of the 
youthful nature has become better understood, and better motives 
can be brought to bear on the conduct, with efficiency, he thought 
that this primitive, coarse, heathen stimulant should, as a general 
tule, be let alone. 

Mr Burton would substitute for this doubtful principle, another, 
which, for want of a better name, he would call Setr-Emvuxation. 
Let the child compare himself with himself; let him strive to ex- 
cel himself; to do more than he has ever done before. Let the 
teacher acquaint himself, when a pupil enters the school, as far as 
may be, with his natural capacities, and with the acquisitions he 
has already made; and let arecord of the same be made in a book 
kept for the purpose. Let this be the starting point from which 
his future progress is to be measured ; and in all his progress, let 
him be constantly referred to this, instead of being compared with 
those around him. Mr B. did not deny, that there were individu- 
als, still to be found, on whom emulation, of the coarsest kind, 
would have a good effect ; but he insisted they were only as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

But he also appealed to other, and higher motives to effort than 
even self-emulation —to the benevolent affections, and to con- 
science. He spoke, too, of the motives by which they should be 
actuated, who assume the responsibilities, and take upon themselves 
the holy vocation of educators and teachers. 

Dr Griae, of Boston, dwelt with much ability and force on the 
mutual dependence of body and mind; and on the injury which 
must necessarily follow, if either of the two are neglected. He 
dwelt with an unusual, but just severity, on the fatal tendency of 
those fashions which lead otherwise sensible females to sacrifice 
health to obtain the enviable accomplishments of a pale counte- 
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nance and slender waist. He exhibited, on the one hand, a model 
of the chest as developed in a healthy person, and, on the other 
hand, the model of a female chest, contracted and disfigured, and 
the spine distorted by a fatal and alarming fashion. We know 
not how a single mother, who heard this lecture, can go and dress 
her female children as formerly. Our only regret was, that the 
chest which was well formed, happened to be that of a large heal- 
thy male, rather than a female; for there is no necessity of over- 
rating or exaggerating the deformity in question. If the true state 
of the case, made known by fair comparisons, cannot awaken the : 
public mind, we should almost despair of doing it at all. | 

Mr Lowett Mason earnestly recommended that music be made 
an indispensable branch of education in common schools; that it 
be taught by the masters generally, whether they can themselves 
sing or not, though they would teach much better, of course, in 
the former case than in the latter. He showed, by the clearest 
reasoning, and by the examples of a juvenile choir present, that 
there was no difficulty in acquiring the principles of the Pestaloz- 
zian plan of teaching music ; and that little children are capable 
of learning music, and ought to be instructed in the art, as soon as 
they are old enough to read. The only thing objectionable in this 
gentleman’s lecture, as far as we could judge, was the omission 
of all reference to female instruction. It was ma/e instructers who 
could do all this. Not a word was said of what could be done by 
females ; nor a word of encouragement given, in this respect, to a 
class embracing almost all the teachers of young children, at least 
in summer, in New England. 

Of Mr Assort’s excellent lecture, the late review renders any ‘. 
farther account unnecessary. 

In the lecture on Maternal Instruction and the management of 
Infant Schools, by Rev. Mr M. Carut, of Philadelphia, the subject i 
of female education, and female instructers was brought fully into 
view, and every omission of Mr Mason fully supplied. If there 
were some faults in the lecture, we are not sure but it will appear 
as well, when published, as any one of the whole series. Mr C. r 
dwelt, at great length, on the qualifications of a mother to discharge 
her duties as the intelligent guardian and teacher of those pupils 
whom Providence commits to her keeping. He insisted that wo- 
man must not only understand Physics, but Metaphysics. She 
must know how to treat both body and mind, and to train them up 
in such unison, that subsequent years may develope both, in their 
highest symmetry and beauty. He spoke of the painful contrast 
which is now witnessed in the ghastly countenance and distorted 
shape, so common, but so portentous. Mr Carll opposed the 
doctrine, that the infant mind may be compared to white paper, 
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and introduced some of his peculiar views in theology. He pro- 

d, among other things, that the Institute should take the sub- 
Ject of Female Education into consideration, and offer Premiums 
for the best dissertation on female schools, and the manner in which 
they might be improved,—a measure which we hope will be 
early attended to. 

Mr Suerwin, of Boston, gave a simple, but full exposition of a 
successful mode of teaching mathematics, as pursued by himself. 
It was plain and practical. There was no soaring inte the visionary 
fields of speculation, no hypothetical deductions, no straining after 
pompous epithets or startling propositions. He made a practical 
illustration of his method, ” introducing a class, and instructing 
them before the audience. ‘Those who heard a plain, practical 
discourse of the deceased Colburn, at one of the first sessions of 
the Institute, and which secured such warin approbation even in a 
foreign country, could hardly avoid being reminded of it by the lec- 
ture of which we are now speaking. 

The two lectures on the eye and the ear, by Dr J. V. C. Smrrn, 
of Boston, were exceedingly interesting. ‘The lecturer presented 
apparatus on a large scale, for showing the whole structure of these 
delicate and wonderful organs ; and we should be surprised to learn 
that there remains a doubt in the mind of any one who attended 
the lecture, of the importance of introducing the study of Anatomy 
and Physiology into all our schools. 

Professor Fotuen, of Cambridge, delivered an extemporaneous 
discourse on the study of History and the best mode of pursuing 
it. His lecture was all that might have been anticipated from a 
deep read scholar, profound thinker, and clear reasoner. 

Dr Gou tp, of Boston, insisted on the study of Natural History, 
by children, for the sake of their health. He particularly recom- 
mended, for this purpose, two branches of this great subject, Ento- 
mology and Botany. ‘These, he said, ought to be commenced in 
the garden, and pursued together. In our pursuit of the insect, 
we are led tothe discovery of the plant on which it prefers to feed ; 
and thus, knowing the plant by sight, it is convenient and impor- 
tant that we should be able to assign to it its proper name, and 
become acquainted with its nature and distinctive qualities. The 
study of Mineralogy was also strongly recommended. The rea- 
soning of Dr G. on the importance of these studies, was striking, if 
not conclusive. 

Dr C.'T. Jackson treated of the rise and progress of Chemis- 
try ; and ofits uses. We thought the lecture more profound than 
useful, especially to a company of teachers; though enough was 
said, it seems to us, to show the importance of making the study 

of this useful science a part of common education. 
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The lecture by Rev. S. Fanrvey, of Amesbury, insisted on a 
more enlightened, faithful, and candid supervision of Common 
Schools, as one of the more important means of raising their char- 
acter, and increasing their usefulness; and that the school agent 
ought to feel a deep interest in his employment. 

Rev Mr Winstow, of Boston, lectared on Unsafe and Useless 
Innovations, and the indications of any tendency to this evil in our 
country. We are not prepared to doubt, with him, the utility of 
Manual Labor Schools. ‘There is the most satisfactory evidence 
to be obtained, that students may labor three or four hours a day, 
and yet make as much progress, and at the same time take as 
deep an interest in their studies as those who do not labor. We 
also consider the opinion of Mr W., that great muscular power is 
incompatible with high mental development, as wholly unsup- 
ported by facts. We think the lecturer’s views on government 
were far more just. He was no advocate for severity in schools or 
families ; but he believed that the rod, or something equivalent 
thereto must, sometimes, be resorted to, — and that the coaxing, 
wheedling system of governing, now very common, is as unrea- 
sonable as it is ineffectual. 

It was maintained by Judge Story, in an able and eloquent lec- 
ture, that the science of government, to some extent, ought to be 
made a branch of popular education. The subject was urged with 
a spirit bordering on enthusiasm, and with the ability of one deeply 
versed in the science which he recommended. 

Dr Barser, on Phrenology, was learned ; perhaps too much 
so for a popular audience. 

The discussion which followed on this subject was among the 
most interesting which occurred during this session of the Institute, 
and was ably sustained both by the friends and opponents of Phren- 
ology. The discussion on the utility and inutility of pictures in 
school books elicited some interest ; though it does not appear to 
have been thoroughly discussed. The same remarks apply to 
several topics of discussion. Among these, were “ ‘The expedi- 
ency of endeavoring to induce children to regard their studies as 
an amusement, rather than a labor;” and “ The use and abuse 
of recommendations in reference to subjects connected with edu- 
cation.” On ‘The safety of dispensing wholly with corporal 
punishments,” much more of both talent and interest were elicited, 
though the subject was by no means exhausted. 
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On the Picture System. 


THE PICTURE SYSTEM. 


Mr Eprror,—Your correspondent Y. has given us much inter- 
esting and valuable information in his series of remarks on what 
was recently said in your journal, on the use and abuse of the Pic- 
ture System. He has, however, fallen into a few mistakes in re- 
gard to the writer’s object, as well as his sentiments. Will you 
permit me—in a manner as brief as the nature of the case will 
permit —to try to set him right? Is it not a pity that he should 
waste the fire of his artillery? 

He appears to take it for granted that I would gladly maintain 
the following opinions. 1. That the use of pictures in school 
books is a modern invention. 2. That they ought not to be used 
as means of instruction. 3. That education should be made “all 
work.” 4, That the golden age of instruction was about thirty 
yearsago. 5. That long prayers and sermons are the most 
valuable. 

Now I must confess my surprise, Mr Editor, that any one should 
make such inferences. I am quite syre not one in a hundred of 
your readers ever would have done so. It was certaialy no part 
of my purpose to advance or defend either of those sentiunents. 
The views of the community differ widely on all those points ; 
and my object was to arrange the various opinions which prevail 
in regard to pictures, in two classes ; and to show that while the “ex- 
cess,” if I may so call it, of a good thing, has been productive of 
some evil ; yet the source of a large share of the evils which have 
been charged upon even the abuse of the “picture system” lies 
deeper, and can easily be traced to the change in the domestic and 
social manners and habits of our country which has been going on 
for half a century. . 

Will not your correspondent Y. read the article a second time ? 
Will he not discriminate, fairly, between that which the writer 
advances as his own opinion, and what he quotes as the opinions of 
others? Will he make a distinction between what others are said 
to think, and what the writer himself thinks? And when he has 
done this, and also made a fair discrimination between what the 
writer regarded as the use and what the abuse of a good thing, will 
he not show wherein I have, as he intimates, been guilty of a want 
of consistency ? 

If the “ Annals” were the place for subjects of this kind, I 
would ask Y., since he has favored us gratuitously with a part of 
his creed, and has advanced certain doctrines respecting prayers 
and sermons, what proof there is that “the best example of a 
prayer which has ever been furnished, is short,” and that the best 
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model of a sermon “is also short.”” But this point must, of course, 
be left for discussion elsewhere. 

I do not, therefore, see the least occasion for retracting one tittle 
of what I have said, to which Y. has adverted. I will avail myself, 
however, of this occasion, to explain some remarks which I find 
have been misunderstood, concerning that popular writer, Peter 
Parley, who has done much— perhaps more than any other indi- 
vidual——to introduce pictures into general use; and which may 
seem to border upon severity. Now I certainly never, for one mo- 
ment, supposed that writer would willingly “mislead,” either by 
his pictures or his statements. But can it be supposed that the 
influence of such numerous works should be unexceptionable ? 
When many of those authors whose influence upon the world has 
been most valuable and permanent, have been ten — fifteen — 
twenty years in preparing a volume of moderate size; and have 
written and rewritten fifteen or twenty times, what can he expect, 
who, ou the contrary, prepares fifteen or twenty volumes, almost, 
in a single year? Whether he prepare the whole himself, or em- 
ploy others to assist him, must there not be room for much error 
in the result? 

Now I do not allude, Mr Editor, to errors which have not orig- 
inated with, nor been confined to Parley. I do not refer to such 
instances as that at page 51, 54 and 56 of his Book of Curiosities, 
(and many others of the same general character,) where the dog, 
the prong-horned antelope, and the duck-billed platypus of New 
Holland, are ‘represented in the engravings as nearly of the same 
size, except that the Jegs of the latter are shorter than those of the 
others ; where, after being told that the length of the latter is only 
thirteen inches, the pupil is left to form his own opinion of the size 
of the others; while he is as liable, perhaps, to compare the ante- 
lope with the platypus, for size, as with the dog. I do not refer to 
this, I say, because Parley is not alone ; and because all the blame 
that can attach to him, in this matter, is on account of his not having 
reformed a practice so grossly erroneous. 

But let us look, for example, at his First, Second, and Third 
Books of History. The First Book contains sixty-two engravings ; 
and they are generally correct and beautiful. ‘The second contains, 
also, numerous engravings, some of which are good ; others, besides 
being coarse, are wretched. ‘The engravings of the Third Book are 
almost all bad. Perhaps the defects, in this case, are chiefly ow- 
ing to neglect in stereotyping. Be this as it may, they are unpar- 
donable. Let the reader examine the awkward Grecian and Ro- 
man figures on pages 21, 44, 48, 56, 69, 83 and 98. The pic- 
tures of Brutus and Cato are a burlesque upon humanity. Nor 
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are the representations of Moses, and Jepthah, and David, and 
Goliath, and many others, much better. 

This is not all. In the stories about Ancient and Modern 
Greece, historical facts are so confounded with fable, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not actually impossible, for an adult, who has 
read no other Ancient History, to discriminate between truth and 
fable ; or to know what the author intended. But if adults are 
thus exposed to the danger of forming wrong conclusions, are not 
children much more so? Will not many who read about the Tro- 
jan wooden horse, for example, and see the picture, believe it to 
be historical truth? ‘True, we are told that the story is given by 
“the poets ;” and subsequently, that it is most probable that the 
place was betrayed by some of the Trojans. But before the reader 
is apprized of the writer’s own opinion, thus tardily given, he has 
seen the picture, and a strong impression has been made, which 
the statement on the following page, if ever read, will hardly 
eradicate. 

But we have a more striking example. The expedition, under 
Jason, to Asia Minor, is spoken of, in such a manner, that an or- 
dinary reader would think the writer himself regarded it as a his- 
torical fact, and of course meant to have his readers believe it. 
But Hercules, one of the company, is expressly said, at page 47, 
to be a man, in strength, “not inferior toSamson.”’ And again, at 
page 59, the story of Hercules, with his club, killing the lion, is so 
associated with the stories of Samson and the lion, and Putnam 
and the wolf, that any unbiassed reader must, I should think, be 
led to suppose that the writer regarded them all, as of equal au- 
thority, and equally wonderful. Can he seriously intend to place 
Samson, who pulled down, almost instantaneously, a large building, 
with three thousand people on its roof, on a Jevel with Hercules ? 
If this was the intention, will it not have the tendency to confound, 
and even to mislead ? X. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE ANNALS, CONSIDERED. 


“TI suoutp like the Annals of Education, better,” said a friend 
to me one day, “ if it contained more for teachers.” “ But, my 
dear Sir,” said I, “it is all for teachers. ‘The great object of the 
work, is their benefit and elevation.” ‘That may be,” he replied; 
“ but I want plainer and more direct instructions. 1 want to have 
the Editor give us his opinions in full, what are the best methods 
of governing,—the best motives to action,—the best rewards, 
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punishments, &c. I want him to say what are the best methods, 
and the best books for teaching spelling, readine, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, &c.; and also what are the best kinds 
of recreation.” 

“But, my good friend,” I replied, “I am a teacher, as well as 
yourself; and, like you, I take the Annals of Education. I have 
read every number of the work, from the beginning ; and, if I live, 
I shall be likely to read every future'‘number. I have found it to 
contain precisely the kind of information you speak of. Not in the 
precise order, at all times, which you have presented, it is true. 
But what have its two thousand and five hundred pages contained but 
facts, or the details of facts, from every one of which, a teacher 
may derive principles to help bim forward, and strengthen him in 
his work ?” 

«Sometimes, it is true, the bearing of « fact on my own case, 
has been more, and at others, less obvious. Sometimes I have 
been forced to learn what I could do, from hearing what others 
could not do. In other instances, | have been obliged to learn 
what I could not do, by ascertaining from the experiments of 
others what they, in different circumstances, could do. When I 
have heard what Legislatures and Associations were attempting, 
every step of their progress has shown me more and more how 
much they could do,—the power and influence of public senti- 
ment, — and consequently what remains for individuals, like my- 
self, to accomplish. When | have heard what methods of instruc- 
tion in a given branch were adopted, successfully, | have consid- 
ered how far they were adapted to my own condition ; or, if only 
partially applicable to my case, —to what extent. If methods of 
recreation or discipline have been reported, 1 have considered, or 
endeavored to consider, how far the character of the subjects for 
whom they were intended or used, corresponded to the character 
of-the pupils of my own charge, and wherein it differed. Thus 
I have been acquiring strength, as I trust, from day to day, to prose- 
cute, successfully, my employment, although the editor has never 
presented a single plan of his own, or of any other individual which 
I have adopted fully, since the commencement of his work. Every 
improvement I have made, seems, on the contrary, to be a thing 
of my own originating. I say it seems so ;— but then I know that 
I never should have originated it without the assistance of the 
Annals. 

“] might, it is true, have taken a very different course. For ex- 
ample, when he described the Infant School of Geneva, I might 
have adopted the methods of Mr Monod, with my infantile classes, 
without considering the difference of circumstances which existed. 
Of course, I might, too, have been successful, as well as Mr M.; 
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but I might, also, have failed. So when we have been told of a 
method of teaching spelling or arithmetic in a certain school, which 
was attended with very great success, f might, without considering 
the age, capacity, progress, number of pupils, or any of the circum- 
stances of the school referred to, have gone and adopted them at 
once, with results entirely different from those whieh attended that 
experiment. 

* But Ido not believe, my dear Sir, that this last is the best 
way of elevating the standard of our profession, or of accelerating 
our own, or our pupils’ progress. I do not believe it will make us 
thinking, understanding teachers. It might make us successful in 
parrot work ; but never in forming mind and heart. As well may 
we expect the bleeding and warm water of Dr Sangrado, or 
Swaim’s Panacea, to cure every patient of every disease, as that 
any given plan of teaching can be alike applicable to all teachers 
and schools. Besides, if a plan were ever so applicable to my 
own condition and circumstances, there ts a difficulty of adopting 
it at once. It is better that we should come into a plan by little 
and little. You remember how awkward David felt, newly clad 
in Saul’s armour.” 

My friend seemed to feel the force of this sort of reasoning, in 
some measure ; and yet he was unconvinced. He said it seemed 
to him a pity that some methods of teaching every branch, what- 
ever may be the age, capacity, or circumstances of pupils, or the 
wishes of parents, and some methods of discipline and modes of 
recreation alike applicable to all places and circumstances, could 
not be adopted. ‘The whole work of instruction and education, 
including also the instruments, the books, &c., seemed to him a 
complete chaos ; and he only wished there were some creating, or 
at least reforming hand to place them in an appropriate order, and 
educe beauty and harmony from deformity and confusion. He 
had long hoped —and could not but still hope that the Editor 
of the Annals of Education would be the agent of accomplishing 
this mighty work. He believed it was only for him to say, “ Let 
there be light,” and light would beam forth. 

Now, for my own part, I entertain no such expectations of sud- 
den reformation in the work of education. I anticipate great im- 
provements ; but not in a miraculous manner. ‘They must, after 
all, be the work of the individuals themselves who are engaged in 
the business of teaching. We have too many leaders —too many 
theorists — already. What we want, is more thinking, feeling edu- 
cators— more parents and teachers whose hearts and hands are 
practically engaged in making experiments ; or at least in adopting 
those which have been successfully made. 'To such persons, a 
work on education must be an important aid. To all classes, it 
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may, indeed, be useful ; but to such, it must be indispensable. 
And to all who are engaged in the work of improvement in the 
right spirit, principles will be more valuable in proportion as they 
are shown in connection with practice ; exactly in the way which 
the Annals of Education bas pursued, ever since its commence- 
ment. I do not mean here to say, that in every instance the edi- 
tor has pursued his plan in the most perfect manner ; but only 
that the general course and plan which he has adopted, has been 
the best — not for machines, or teachers or parents who wish to be 
machines merely, but— for moral agents; men who wish to form 
intellectual and moral character. 

On looking over the volumes of the Annals, I have been struck 
with the vast amount of information for teachers which the work 
contains. ‘Those, even, who wish to imitate with the utmost de- 
gree of servility, need not be at a loss for something to follow. 
If I thought it would not aid in the work of making more educa- 
ting machines than we now have, [ would endeavor to sum up, or 
draw out, in a future article, or series of articles, the results to 
which a careful examination of the work in question would lead. 
It might be done under three heads. 1. Things which every 
teacher can do or adopt. 2. Things which many teachers can do. 
3. Things which no teacher can do. Under each of these heads, 
we should find a very large list of things, facts, or principles ; and 
though there should be nothing new, on the whole, yet such a bird’s- 
eye view of the ground which the Annals has taken, and the work 
which it has consequently accomplished, would, in my own view, 
be satisfactory to many teachers, and to some, highly instructive. 
A 'Teacuer. 


THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR NOVEMBER. 


Every one has heard of the consternation into which the community 
were thrown, in days of yore, by a famous Almanac maker, whose ser- 
vant, as the story goes, being employed to write down the prognostica- 
tionsof the weather, wrote, in the column for July, “ Snow about these 
days.” We should be sorry to make as serious a mistake in our Teach- 
er’s Almanac, for November. And yet, were we to state that the mil- 
lion of parents, and the twenty thousand teachers in New England and 
New York were now on the alert in making preparations for winter 
schools, we are not sure that we should be much nearer the truth. 
During this cold month, many thousand male teachers will take the 
places which, two or three months ago, were vacated by as many fe- 
males.. “ New lords, new laws,” isan old saying ; and how often is the 
young teacher forward to promulgate his new code of enactments, and 
careful to see that not a few of them are diametrically opposed to those 
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of his predecessor. However, he alone will actthe wise part, who takes 
care to repeal no wholesome laws, and to enact no new ones, till urgent 
circumstances seem to call for them. 

A recess of two months, with the younger pupils, and of eight with 
the older, will have given them time to forget much which they once 
knew, and to acquire many idle or mischievous habits, in the streets, if 
not athome. These habits, it will require a fund of wisdom and pa- 
tience, and much time, to correct. But let no precious moments be spent 
in reforming and undoing, without necessity. 

No teacher should enter upon the duties of his station, without a plan, 
both as regards methods of discipline, and modes of instruction. None 
should enter a schoo] house without remembering, that though the bo- 
dies of the pupils are the habitations of immortal spirits, they are, never- 
theless, related to, or affected by, external objects. The temperature 
and purity of the air, the quantity and quality of food and drink, the 
nature and amount of clothing, and a thousand other circumstances, 
independent of peculiarities of constitution, — all affect the mind and 
spirit. The teacher should take his pupils as they are, study their con- 
stitution of body, mind, and spirit, and endeavor to make the most of 
them. He should do his utmost, for the time he is with them, to make 
them comfortable, cheerful, virtuous and happy ; and should leave un- 
done nothing which will promote their virtue and happiness in time to 
come. 
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THE ANIMALS, AND VEGETABLES. 


In the progress of this month, the hybernation, or winter’s sleep of 
many an animal will commence. The birds, except a few of the more 
hardy, have already winged their way to more genial climes; and the 
few downy tribes that remain, are making preparation for their depart- 
ure. The insects have suspended their “busy hum,” and the reptiles 
have gone to their dark quarters. The fishes, many of them, have re- 
tired to the deeper and warmer ocean. The furred animals which re- 
main, and continue active, generally put on a whiter and thicker coat, 
and thus are better defended against the severity of the cold. Vegeta- 
tion, too, is suspended. The leaves of the trees have fallen, the sap has 
descended, the flower is withered, and the grass is faded. Will not 
every teacher remind his pupils of the changes which are going on, and 
refer him to their Divine Author ? 


THE EARTH. 


Frost begins to bind in chains the silver streams, and spread its man- 
tle over the faded earth ; ever and anon the fleecy flakes descend — the 
winds howl around, and all puts on the appearance of approaching and 
desolating winter. 


THE HEAVENS. 


On the 10th of November, at 10 o’clock, the beautiful constellation of 
Andromeda will be immediately overhead, containing a nebula or little 
cloud of very small stars, which is sometimes called the hair of Andro- 
meda. Between this and the north star is the chair of Cassiopea in the 
shape of an inverted 4. The sign of the Zodiac on the meridian is 
Pisces, which must be studied on the map. 

On Sunday, Nov. 30th, there will be a total eclipse of the Sun in the 

nited States, at Charleston, Savannah, Milledgeville, Little Rock, and 
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places in the same range; the Sun will be entirely covered. The whole 
duration of the eclipse will be 4 1-2 hours, beginning at Washington 1-4 
before 1 ; at 1-2 past 1 in Augusta, Me. ; and at 1-2 past 11 in New Orleans. 





MISCELLANY. 


Routtanp County Scnoot ConvenrIon. 


A Convention of Teachers, Parents, and others interested in Education, 
was held at Castleton, Rutland County, Vermont, on the 23d of Sept. last. 
The Chairman of the Convention, Mr. Thomas H. Palmer, of Pittsford, 
addressed the Convention — the teachers especially — on the best modes 
of teaching Arithmetic to very young children. 

The Convention also passed several resolutions, one of which recom- 
mended Libraries of School Books as valuable and economical appen- 
dages to District Schools. Another resolution was, that it is not only the 
duty of parents to furnish schools with proper school books and apparatus, 
and with competent teachers, but that it is a matter of economy. It was 
also resolved, that the common practice of changing teachers every season, 
is a great injury to our primary schools. Several resolutions were passed 
on the importance and necessity of raising the standard of attainments on 
the part of Teachers of District and other Primary schools, and urging 
upon parents and professional men, and teachers themselves, the impor- 
tance of uniting their efforts for this purpose. They also resolved te ap- 

int two persons to meet with teachers and parents in the several towns 
in the county, about the time of commencing the winter schools, and ad- 
dress them on the subject. The expense, they observe, ought to be 
defrayed by those for whose benefit the lectures or addresses were given. 
The Chairman of the meeting, and Mr L. F. Clark, a teacher in Castleton, 
were designated as the Lecturers. 

One resolution, rather novel in its nature, was adopted by the Conven- 
tion ; Which was to make trial, in Rutland County, of the Central School 
System. By Central Schools, is meant schools for the larger pupils of 
twovor more adjoining districts, to be kept by a man, during the winter. 
Some of the reasons urged in favor of this measure were, that by taking 
some of the larger pupils out of the district schools, the latter might be 
continued, under the care of female teachers, throughout the year; and 
the division would be alike advantageous to both. Those who have ex- 
perienced the evils which at present exist,and which gave rise to this new 
measure, will be anxious to know its results, when submitted to the test 
of experiment. 


Vireinia Institute oF Epvucation. 


The second Anniversary of this Society was held at Prince Edward 
Court House, Sept. 25, and was well attended. It will be remembered, 
that the object of this Association is to collect and diffuse information on 
the subject of education, A Report was read, showing the alarming des- 
titution of Virginia, in regard to regular instruction. It was accompanied, 
however, with a few cheering facts, in regard to the state of female edu- 
cation, and the increase of permanent and native teachers. The report 
was followed by a lecture, by J. M. Garnett, Esq., of Essex, “On the Ad- 
vantages of Associations for the Promotion of Education.” We under- 
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stand that the interest in this lecture was so great, that measures are taken 
to secure its speedy publication. 


Scuoot Law 1n PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have mentioned the School Law in Pennsylvania, and congratulated 
this noble State on its prospects of improvement. We regret to receive 
the following information in a letter from a gentleman in that State. 


“ This law, which is to be accepted or not by the people, was submitted 
to them a fortnight ago,and 1 very much fear it will be rejected by a large 
minority, if not by a majority, and place it in a situation so embarrassing 
to its friends, as to lead to its repeal. The opposition comes chiefly from 
the German counties, where the most excessive aversion to taxation is 
coupled with the darkest ignorance. In the West and North West, the 
law has met with favor, and been generally adopted. Should it fail, ulti- 
mately, Pennsylvania will remain, for many years, in her present destitute 
situation, in regard to a general system of Education.” 


INSTRUCTION OF THE CoLoRED PEorie In Bermupa. 


During the past year, considerable effort has been made in behalf of the 
colored population of Bermuda. Mrs Holt, a highly respectable and be- 
nevolent lady, in a letter to a friend in the United States, has ably set forth 
the advantages which would result to the whole American commun*ty, 
from a permanent establishment at Bermuda, for the education of colored 
missionaries and teachers of the African race. Mr Crofts, a Wesleyan 
missionary there, has also advocated, with much ability, the same plan, in 
a letter to Mr Cookman, of N. J. Mrs Holt is now training four or five 

rsons for teachers. She thinks there is no time to be lost, and closes 

er remarks by saying, that “the West Indies need teachers instantly ; ” 
that after a small expense to purchase land and house to begin with, the 
students might easily pay their way at the Seminary, by manual labor ; 
and that the only expense, annually required, would be to pay the salary 
of the Principal. Mrs H. also speaks of the very great anxiety manifested, 
both by parents and children, in Bermuda, for books, and refers to the 
success which has attended her efforts to establish a small library. 

This benevolent lady has also a school for the young in one of these 
islands, which she calls the “ Wilberforce School.” ‘The following is an 
extract from her letter. . 


“Tteach the small colored boys from 6 to 8 in the morning ;— from 9 
to 3, I attend to my own private school ;— from 4 to 6 P. M. teach colored 
women and girls, at which time from 40 to 60 attend ;—and from 7 to 9 
in the evening, teach large boys and men. 

“ Last night, I formed a class of boys in Arithmetic, twenty-three in 
number. Never were any people more completely ready for instruction ; 
and although we have been teaching only a fortnight, already we see great 
improvement. We teach all to read, spell, write, and cipher.” 

We are exceedingly mortified to be compelled to say, that the first 
school for the coiored. population of our own free states, established a short 
time since in Canterbury, Connecticut, and which has met with constant 
opposition from the public sentiment, has, at Jast, been violently assailed, 
and the proprietors have thought it expedient to discontinue it, and sent 
the pupils —twenty in number—to their homes; while in Bermuda, 
where more than half the population are colored, and where the most en- 
larged and liberal efforts have been made, and are still making for their 
education, the public peace and prosperity has never »cen greater, nor 
the state of society happier. 
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Epvucation in GREECE. 


The efficacy of the operations of the missionaries in the schools estab- 
lished at Athens, the confidence of the government, and its favor towards 
them are confirmed by recent letters from that city. Greece looks to these 
schools as models, and also as the means of furnishing the country with 
competent teachers. A recent letter from Mr Hill, who has the charge 
of the female and infant school department, to the editor of the New York 
Daily Advertiser, under date of July last, states as follows : — 

“Tt is just three years since we commenced, actively, the work which 
we hoped would shed intellectual, moral, and religious light on this people, 
and it has been made to tans We have just been highly encouraged 
by testimony of the confidence of the king and government, in a “ Royal 
Ordinance,” communicated to us, and accompanied by a letter of the 
Minister of Instruction. ‘Twelve girls are to be placed at the Institution, 
under our charge, to be educated for teachers, at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. This measure will, we hope, stimulate the friends of the work 
we are engaged in, to greater exertions for its support and extension. 
There are no bounds to the good that may be done here, if ihe means are 
provided,” 

We also learn from the “ Report of Mrs Emma Willard, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Troy Society for the advancement of Female Educa- 
tion in Greece,” with a copy of which, we have recently been favored, 
that the Troy Society, during the year and a half of its existence, have 
forwarded to Greece $1600, besides expending nearly as much in printing 
and circulating information in regard to their object. 


BeNEVOLENCE AND ENTERPRIZE. 

Mr James P. Allaire, of New York, who is so extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of Steam Engines as to have about 2000 persons depend- 
ent on him for support, has a school connected with his works at Howell, 
N. J., which accommodates nearly 100 scholars, and is supported at 
his own expense.—.V. Y. Daily Adv. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Third Book of History ; containing Ancient History in 
connection with Ancient Geography. Designed as a Sequel to 
the First and Second Books of History. By the Author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1834. pp. 189. 


This work will unquestionably derive a degree of popularity from that 
of its predecessors, which it resembles in character. So far as we have 
examined it, we are pleased with its style and spirit. Its typography 
appears to be remarkably correct ; but we are sorry to find the type, 
like that of the Second Book of History, and indeed a large proportion 
of all our books for the young, much too small. The eyes ought not to 
be tried more than they are with that of the First Book, which is a size 
larger. This Third Book, like the First and Second Books, is furnished 
with maps at the end, and is illustrated with numerous engravings; but 
we suspect that both our correspondents, X and Y, would find fault with 
the stereotype impressions of the latter. 
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The Intelligent Reader; designed as a Sequel to the Child’s 
Guide. Springfield: G.& C. Merriam. 1834. 18mo. pp. 252. 


This volume is compiled by the same judicious hand that prepared 
the Child’s Guide; and on the same principles. Great care was taken 
that the moral tendency of the selections should be excellent, and every 
lesson is preceded by a short vocabulary of its more difficult words, with 
definitions. There is, also, a series of questions for examination, at the 
end of each article. The mechanical execution of the Intelligent Reader 
is creditable to its enterprising publishers ; and the type is generally of 
tolerable size. The work contains ten or twelve engravings, which are 
obviously better than those of the Child’s Guide. 


A Fourth Book of Lessons for Reading ; with Rules and In- 
structions. By Samuel Worcester, Author of the Primer, Second 
Book, Third Book for Reading and Spelling, &c. Stereo- 
type edition. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 408. 


This work is intended as the completion of a series of books for teach- 
ing children how to read, of which series, the three first are named 
above, from the title page. It is constructed on the same plan with the 
Third of that series ; each selection, whether of prose or poetry, being 
preceded by a Rule for reading, and followed by a list of common errors 
in pronouncing some of the words included in it. The object of these 
—. of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth Books, is to make 

eading a stupyY in our schools, instead of a mere exercise. The style 
and sentiments of some of the lessons, even the compiler admits, are 
not of a very high order, but his apology is, that they were selected with 
primary reference to teaching children how to read. 

We regard the Fourth Book as, on the whole, a useful compilation 
for the classes for whom it was intended. There is a large fund of valu- 
able information embodied in the Rules and Instructions at the begin- 
ning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end of each chapter ; as 
also at the close of the work ;— even more than the author, in his mod- 
esty, has ventured to claim. 





ERRATA. 


We regret that errors have crept into some of the articles of our correspondents, from 
o> great reliance on former printers, and in some instances, from our inability to read 
the proof. 

In the article on Expression, in the April No. Vol. 4. p. 153, last line, read ‘ healthful ”’ 
for “ beautiful ,”” and in the May No. p. 204, last line but one, for “ importations,”’ read 
“impartations.” In one of our own articles, in the same No. p. 231, we are made to 
say magazines of “ philosophy,” instead of “ pers In spite of reiterated cor- 
rections, the compositor has persevered in spelling the respected name of Pres. Duer, 
of New York, most strangely ; and has also given us the new orthography of “ child- 
ron,” for the offspring of man, in the title of The Father’s Book, p.387. We regret, more 
than any errors we have discovered, that “ Derby” (Oct. No. p. 458) is made to say, 
“This explanation must be wholly intelligible,” in place of ‘This exclamation must 
be wholly unintelligible ;” and on page 451, “‘ worthless native of the forest,” instead of 
* ruthless native.” 

We are mortified with these and other errors, which our readers have, doubtless, no- 
ticed; and can only atone for them, by the new measures we have taken, to secure 
more accuracy. 

















